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several other planets, some of them 
much | than ours, which receive 
light and heat from the Sun; which are 
carried round him with prodigious ve- 
locities; and which may probably be 
inhabited by various creatures, both 
rational and irrational. He knows 
that the Stars, which seem to be so near 
to each other in the firmament, are at 
inconceivable distances from one an- 
other, as well as from us; and that, 
how small soever they appear, they are 
in reality enormous bodies, many of 
them not inferior to the Sun in magni- 
tude. His glasses shew him a prodi- 
gious number of stars, which, by reason 
of their vast distances from us, are 
invisible to the unassisted eye; and 
the better his glasses are, the greater 
is the number of stars thus discovered. 
Hence he reasonably concludes, that 
there are innumerable multitudes scat- 
tered through the immensity of space, 
beyond the reach of any magnifying 
powers that have hitherto been in- 
vented. 

It is an observation of a philoso- 
pher, that mathematical sciences have 
a tendency to purify the soul. The 
active principle within us must have 
some employment. If it be delighted 
with abstruse speculations, it will be 
less attached to sensual pleasures ; but 
if we go no farther, we fall very short 
of acting up to the dignity of a ra- 
tional nature. In order to attain this, 
we must carry our contemplations of 
the frame and constitution of the uni- 
verse to their proper mark’; that, from 
beholding the wonders of the creation, 
we may be brought to adore the wis- 
dom, . power, and goodness, of the 
Creator. There is, indeed, no part of 
the creation which does not display 
these attributes to an attentive mind; 
but the heavens, in a more eminent 
manner, declare the glory of God, and 
the firmament sheweth his handy-work. 


HISTORY OF ASTRONOMY. 


Astronomy is a science of such great 
antiquity, that some of its first prin- 
ciples must have been known from the 
beginning of the world. The rising 
and setting of the Sun; the variations 
in his altitude, in the same country, 
in different seasons of the year; and 
the distinct degrees of heat he commu- 
nicates,—the changes in the face of the 
Moon, and their periodical returns,— 
the vast expanse of heaven diversified 
with a prodigious number of stars of 
No. 2.—Vo . I. 





different magnitudes,—and the appa- 
rent diurnal motion of the heavenly 
bodies,—are all such striking objects, 
as must have drawn the attention, and 
excited the admiration, of all reason- 
able beings, long before observation 
gave birth to science. 

Some single stars, such as Sirius, 
Capella, Aldebaran, and others of the 
first magnitude ; some constellations or 
groups of stars, such as the Great 
Bear, Orion, Arcturus, and the Plei- 
ades; are so remarkable, as to be 
easily distinguished from the rest. 
Besides the fixed stars, the planets, 
by their different degrees of bright- 
ness and colour, but especially by 
changing their places, must soon have 
been the objects of general attention. 
When the lives of men were protract- 
ed to eight or nine hundred years, as 
in the antediluvian ages of the world, 
(Gen. oe. v.) one man might observe 
Saturn, slowest of the planets, go 
through more than twenty of his peri- 
odical revolutions round the Sun. It 
is therefore but reasonable to suppose, 
that some of the antediluvians might 
have been tolerably good astronomers. 
But it is to be lamented, that if they 
had any written accounts of astrono- 
mical observations, or any other ac- 

uaintance with useful arts or sciences, 
the far greatest part of them must 
have perished in the general deluge, 
since few fragments only of their 
acquirements have been transmitted to 
posterity. - 

Josephus says, that God indulged 
the antediluvians with a long life, that 
they might bring astronomy and geo- 
metry to perfection ; that the first of 
these could not be learned in less than 
600 years ; “ for that period” says he, 
“is the grand year.” By this it is 
supposed, that he meant the period in 
which the Sun and Moon come again 
into the same situation in which they 
were at the creation, with regard to the 
nodes and apogee of the Moon, “ This 
period,” says Cassini, “ whereof we 
find no intimation in any monument of 
any other nation, is the finest period 
that ever was invented ; for it brings 
out the solar year more exactly than 
that of Hipparchus and Ptolemy; and 
fixes the lunar month within about one 
second of what it is determined by 
modern astronomers.” If the antedi- 
luvians had in reality such a period of 
600 years, it is certain that they must 
have known the motions of the Sui 
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and Moon more exactly than they were 
known during some ages after the 
flood. 

Pliny says of Hipparchus, that “ he 
published an account of the motions of 
the Sun and Moon for 600 years to 
come.” This makes it probable, that 
this industrious’ astronomer had the 
knowledge of the period in question, 
and gave an account of eclipses for 
600 future years; which could not be 
done without tables, unless they had 
something equivalent, such as the In- 
dian numbers, brought from Siam by 
Loubere, and explained by Dom. Cas- 
sint, in the Regles d’ Astronomie Indi- 
enne, pour caleuler les Mouvements du 
Soleil, et de la Lune, expliquées. 

If we look into heathen authors, 
their oldest writers are the poets ; they, 
and some of their historians, mention 
Uranus as the most ancient astronomer. 

The story of Atlas supporting the 
heayens, is thought to arise from his 
having invented a sphere: that of Pro- 
metheus being chained upon Caucasus, 
and having his liver preyed upon by a 
ravenous bird, might be nothing more 
than a poetical image of an astrono- 
mer, wasting his spirits in observing 
the stars from the mountain: and 
when they talk of an amour between 
the Moon and Endymion, they mean 

. only to express the great assiduity with 
which that shepherd observed the 
Moon, and the several changes in her 
appearance. 

The writings of the Greeks are the 
most ancient on astronomy now extant. 
They do not pretend to be the inven- 
tors of that science, but own they 
received it from the Barbarians ; for 
by this name they called all those who 
were not inhabitants of Greece, or the 
islands under the Grecian government. 
The story of the Rhodians carrying 
Astronomy into Egypt, related by Dio- 
dorus Siculus, is rejected by learned 
men. 

It was disputed between the Egyp- 
tians ard the Chaldeans, which of them 
first cultivated this science. The Chal- 
deans pretended, that Bel carried 
Astronomy into Egypt. Bel signifies 
Lord. Probably the leader of the 
Chaldeans, from the dispersion, had 
that title. He was deified after his 
death, as many of the inventors of 
useful arts were, and was called Jupiter 
Belus. 

Both Chaldeans and Egyptians pre- 
tended to an extravagant antiquity. 





The Chaldeans boasted of their tem- 
ple of Belus, built by Semiramis ; and 
their Zoroaster, whom they placed 5000 
years before the destruction of Troy: 
while the Egyptians opposed to them 
their College of Priests, who studied 
Astronomy at Diospolis, Neliopolis, 
and Memphis; and to prove their 
claims, they produced the famous mo- 
nument of Osymandyas. This, Diodorus 
tells us, was a golden circle of 365 
cubits in circumference, and one cubit 
thick. This circle the Persians are 
said to have carried away when Cam- 
byses invaded Egypt. The upper face 
was divided into 365 parts. In every 
cubit was written the day of the year, 
and the rising, heliacally, of the stars 
for that day; together with the prog- 
nostications from that rising, accord- 
ing to their notions of astrology. It 
is probable, however, that their pre- 
dictions related chiefly to the weather; 
for to this, as appears from their 
calendars, the ancients paid great 
attention. 

When Alexander took Babylon, Cal- 
listhenes inquired after the astronomical 
observations made by the Chaldeans; 
and found some that had been made 
more than 1903 years before that time. 
This will carry us back very nearly to 
the time of the dispersion of mankind, 
which was occasioned by the confusion 
of language. 

We have now nothing left of the 
Chaldean Astronomy, except some 
periods of years, which they had form- 
ed for the more readily computing the 
motions of the heavenly bodies. Yet, 
that they had begun to make astrono- 
mical observations at -a.very early 
period, will appear highly probable, if 
we consider the extent to which the 
had carried their knowledge of this sci- 
ence, and the slow progress which 
they must have made in it, from the 
want of proper instruments, and their 
inexperience in applying such as they 
had. Yet, notwithstanding all these 
disadvantages, if we may believe 
Geminus, as quoted by Petavius, they 
had determined, with tolerable exact- 
ness, the length both ofa periodical and 
synodical month; making the former 
to consist of 27d. 13h. 20’, and the lat- 
ter of 29d, 12h. 43’. 38”: the former 
only differing from the calculations of 
modern astronomers 1’. 17’, and the 
latter no more than 6’. They had, ac- 
cording to the same author, discovered, 
that the motion of the Moon was not 
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uniform; and had even attempted. to 
ascertain those of her orbit, 
where it was greatest and least. We 
are also assured by Ptolemy, that they 
were not unacquainted with the mo- 
tion of the Moon’s nodes, and that of 
her apogee. They supposed that the 
former accomplished a complete revo- 
lution in 65854 days, or 18 years, 15 
days, 8 hours ; which period containing 
223 complete lunations, is usually call- 
ed the Chaldean Suros: and although, 
as far as we can find, they did not 
attempt to assign the quantity of the 
last-mentioned motion, and differed in 
the former from what modern and more 
accurate observations shew; yet, when 
we consider the numberless disadvan- 
tages under which they laboured, we 
have great reason to admire their assi- 
duity and skill, and to lament that so 
very small a portion of their labours 
has been handed down to us, 

It has been supposed, that few only 
of these observations were made with 
any tolerable degree of accuracy ; and 
that much the greater part consisted 
only of the achronical, cosmical, and 
heliacal risings and settings of the 
fixed stars and planets: some of them, 
however, we are assured, were of more 
consequence, and deserved to have 
been preserved with greater care than 
they. have been. 

Ptolemy, from Hipparchus, gives us 
several observations of lunar eclipses, 
which had been made at Babylon. 
The oldest of them is above 720 years 
before Christ; but we are not to con- 
clude, that this industrious astronomer 
could meet with none of a more early 
date; the chronology of the Chaldeans 
was very imperfect, .before the zra of 
Nabonassar, which began 747 years 
before Christ, It -would, therefore, 
have been very absurd in Hipparchus, 
to employ eclipses which had been 
observed before that period, in deter- 
mining the motion of the Moon, when 
the times. of such eclipses could not 
be ascertained on this account. 

We are informed by Aristotle, that 
there were amongst them; many obser- 
vations of the occultations of fixed 
stars and planets, by the Moon: and 
from hence, by a very natural and 
easy inference, they were led to con- 
clude, that eclipses of the Sun were 
caused by the interposition of the same 
body; and so much the more so, as 
they were well aware, from their know- 
ledge of the Moon’s motion, that this 
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phenomenon always happened when 
she was in the same part. of the 
heavens in which the Sun then was 
The tower of Belus, described by He 
rodotus, being surrounded with stars 
on the outside, with landing places 
covered over, is thought to have been 
built for the purpose of making astro- 
nomical observations. 

That the Chaldeans had a consider- 
able share in forming the fixed stars 
into constellations, is allowed by every 
one. This indeed appears from the 
names of several ; but more especially 
from those which are mentioned in the 
book of Job, and other parts of the 
holy scriptures. 

Their Saros, as mentioned above, 
consisting of 223 lunations, is an un- 
deniable instance of their having made 
considerable advances in the know- 
ledge of the motions of the two lumi- 
naries, Geminus calls this period a 
revolution, and attributes it io the An- 
cients ; by which word he means the 
ancient Chaldeans, or Babylonians, 
before the conquest of Babylon. The 
mean solar year of the Chaldeans, 
which results from this period, is 365d. 
5h. 49’ 30”, or 30’ longer than De la Hire 
and Cassini made it, and 33” longer 
than Newton ; but shorter by 6’ 25” than 
ef) parchus supposed it to be. 

« hat has hitherto been said of the 
Chaldeans is much to their honour, 
since it shews the great proficiency 
which they had made in the knowledge 
of the nature and the motions of the 
heavenly bodies. But it is to be re- 
gretted, that with these vast acquire- 
ments, they should be so deluded by 
such a vain and senseless belief of ju- 
dicial astrology, that a Chaldean be- 
came a common name. for any one, 
who made a profession of foretelling 
future events by observing the position 
of the stars and planets, 


[To be continued. ] 


INTERESTING TRIAL OF A BLAS- 
PHEMER. 


We copy the following article from 
an American paper of a recent date :— 

There is in the American code, an 
unrepealed Act of Assembly, of the 
year 1700, which punishes with a fine 
of ten pounds, for the use of the poor, 
or an imprisonment to hard labour for 
three months, every person, who “ shali 
wilfully; premeditatedly, and despite- 
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fully, blaspheme, or speak loosely and 
profanely, of ‘Almighty God, . Christ 
Jesus, the Holy Spirit, or Scriptures of 
Truth.” 1 Smith’s State Laws, page 6. 

Under this act, Robert C. Murray 
was indicted at the last Mayor’s Court, 
for Blasphemy. His counsel entered 
the plea of “ Not Guilty” on his behalf; 
and the case was, in the ordinary way, 
submitted to a Jury of his country. 

The evidence for the prosecution 
was brief, distinct, and forcible. Two 
witnesses swore that they had heard 
the defendant, at various times and 
places, utter the following language— 
“ That Christ was a bastard; his mother 
a w—; and the Bible a pack of lies.” 

In his defence, R.C, Murray adduced 


some evidence of the general goodness | 





which had been published under the 
sanction of the Legislature, and other- 
wise recognized, since the adoption 
of the constitution. That the law was 
not inconsistent with the provisions in 
that instrument, to which reference had 
been made. That a “ wilful, premedi- 
tated, and despiteful blasphemy,” such 
as was charged in the indictment and 
proved by the evidence, could not be 
considered as “ the worship of Al- 
mighty God according to the dictates 
of conscience,” nor could it be deemed 
“a right of conscience,”—nor such a 
“ free communication of thoughts and 
opinions” as is justly termed one “ of 
the invaluable rights of man.” Nei- 
ther the language nor the spirit of the 
constitution could be construed to 


,of his character; and his counsel urged | sanction a licentious, unnecessary, 


upon the court and the jury, that the 
law, under which the indictment had 
been framed, was unconstitutional— 
that it was inconsistent with, and of 
course, repealed by the constitution— 
and cited the following sections to 
support their position. : 

3d Section of Article 9. “ That all 
men have a natural and indefeasible 
right to worship Almighty God ac- 
cording to the dictates of their own 
conscience : that no man can of right 
be compelled to attend, erect, or sup- 
port, any place of worship, or to 
maintain any ministry, against his 
consent; that no human authority 
can, in any case whatever, control 
or interfere with the rights of con- 
science; and that no preference shall 
ever be given, by law, to any re- 
ligious establishments or modes of 
worship.” 

7th Section, “ The free communica- 
tion of thoughts and opinions is one 
of the invaluable rights of man: and 
every citizen may freely speak, 
write, and print, on any subject, 
being responsible for the abuse of 
that liberty.” 

[st paragraph of the Schedule. “ That 
all laws of this Commonwealth, in 
force at the time of making the said 
alterations and amendments in the 
said constitution, and not-inconsistent 
herewith, &c. shall continue as if the 
said alterations and amendments 
had not been made.” 

Un the part of the Commonwealth, 
it was observed, that the Mayor’s 
Court of the city of Philadelphia, 
would hardly venture to adjudge an 
act of Assembly unconstitutional, 





intrusive, and obscene course of pro- 
fanity, shocking to every upright mind, 
and which, abstracted from all reli- 
gious belief, could be uttered no where 
without exciting sensations of pain, 
and of extreme repugnance. 

The Court, in charging the Jury, 
merely remarked, that as to the law, 
no doubt could be entertained. They 
weré not going to declare any act of 
Assembly unconstitutional; and if the 
defendant thought he could satisfy a 
higher tribunal, that the offence with 
which he is charged is not indictable 
in this State, a writ of error would 
doubtless be granted for the purpose. 
It was certainly the right of every 
citizen to entertain what religious 
opinions he preferred ; and, if he felt 
inclined, to utter them in a proper 
manner, without restraint ;—but while 
one man exercises his rights, let him 
not offend against the rights of others 
—let him not intrude indecently and 
shockingly upon the sacred belief and’ 
scruples of those who think differently 
from him. The expression of a mere 
speculative opinion, in argument or 
in decent language, is no where cen- 
surable.— But, if the Jury think the 
defendant uttered the expressions 
which have been given in evidence, 
wantonly and maliciously, without 
cause, and without provocation, they 
ought to convict him. 

The Jury, without retiring from the 
box, gave in a verdict of “* Guilty.” 

Motions for a new trial, and in ar- 
rest of judgment, were then made by 
the defendant’s counsel, which? after 
argument, were severally dismissed 
by the Court; and o» che following 
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Monday, the Recorder pronounced 
the following solemn and impressive 
sentence :— 

You have been convicted of the 
odious crime of blasphemy, an offence 
which, to your shame, honour 
of society, is as seldom heard of, as 
the depravity, which excites to it, is 
hopeless and disgusting. Of the 
various crimes which, as guardians of 
the public morals, it is our duty to 
punish, there are few which circum- 
stances will not in some degree exte- 
nuate. The illegal possession of an- 
other’s property, may be often traced 
to the pressure of want, whether re- 
sulting from misfortune or from un- 
successful crime ; and the catalogue of 
offences from assault to murder, is 
generally supplied by the operation of 
real or imaginary wrongs, which ani- 
mate the victim to hasty and criminal 
revenge. But for the blasphemer 


there is no apology. The nature of 


his transgression forbids the expecta- 
tion of a profitable fame, and of con- 
temporary relief from penury or de- 
spair; and instead of being justified by 
motives of retribution for injuries, he 
lifts his feeble arm against the Auther 
of his being, who pities his infirmities, 


and extends to him the hand of recon- 
ciliation. The blasphemer’s aim is 
mental desolation ; he seeks no other 
recompense than the infliction of de- 
spair, and, to the honour of a chris- 
tian people, is rarely listened to but 
with horror and disgust. 

It were painful, even if it were de- 
sirable, to repeat the language in 
which you have dared to blaspheme 
the SAVIOUR OF THE WORLD. Ithas 
been attempted to’ defend you by an 
appeal to those invaluable rights of 
freedom of speech and universal tole- 
ration, which, in all matters of religion 
and conscience, are secured by the 
constitution. It is said the constitu- 
tion of this commonwealth contains an 
implied repeal of the statute on which 
this prosecution is founded. But ob- 
vious indeed must be the course of 
implication, to determine the repeal or 
unconstitutionality of a statute so salu- 
tary and necessary, before this court 
would think themselves justifiable to 
abolish a restraint which is to be found 
in the code of every christian people. 
For us it is sufficient, that the law in 
question has not only never been re- 
pealed, but has actually been recog- 
nized as still in force, by a recent pub- 





lication of the acts of Assembly, under 
the aw of the ature. In 
cases like the present, therefore, it is the 
duty of the court to rely upon the posi- 
tive provision of the law, and to cow 
to the supreme tribunal of the State, 
the resolution of those doubts which 
have been raised in this case. To 
that tribunal let our decision be sub- 
mitted. , 

To us, the terms of the constitution 
do not appear inconsistent with the 
provisions of the act of Assembly. 
Every man possesses an undoubted 
right te, entertain and express his pe- 
culiar opinion on the subject of reli- 
gion, so far as he exercises it without 
an interference with the religious pri- 
vileges. which the constitution equally 
secures to his neighbour. The liberty 
of speech, in matters of this kind, 
is analogous to the liberty of the press, 
which guaranties to every citizen “ the 
right to — write, and print, on any 
subject, being responsible for the abuse 
of that liberty.” 

The application of the law, 
to us to leave you without a single 
circumstance to excuse or extenuate 
your indecency, insolence, and crime. 
So far from having employed the im- 
pious and obscene language, recited in 
the indictment, in the heat.of argu- 
ment, or when provoked by opposition, 
you have obtruded on those to whom 
it was peculiarly offensive, and whose 
happy confidence in the Christian 
faith it was your object to destroy. 
Nor have you confined your malici- 
ous activity to the sphere of private 
conversation. Citizens have been in- 
sulted with your profanity and inde- 
cency, in. the public streets ; and, to 
complete your insolence, you have ac- 
costed them with scoffings on their 
way to public worship.—Itis time you 
should know, that you cannot with im- 
punity sport with the feelings and hap- 
piness of your fellow-citizens; com- 
mon decorum and good manners, as 
well as law and religion, forbid it. You 
must be taught, that respect even to 
the prejudices of others, on so impor- 
tant a topic as that of religion, is due 
to the humblest individual in society. 
Can it be otherwise than criminal, 
maliciously to destroy the happiness 
of another, by depriving him of his 
confidence in revealed religion, and 
rendering him a prey to doubt and 
despair? The least malicious injury 
to the person or property of another, 
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is an object of punishment; and it is 
to acouse our code of the grossest in- 
consistency, to suppose it regardless 
of mental rights, the most indispen- 
sable to human happiness. 

On-a subject of so great importance, 
and on which you appear hitherto to 
have been:.so ignorant and thoughtless, 
we advise you to seek information. 
It cannot fail to impress on your mind 
a conviction of your errors and your 
danger, and induce you to abandon 
those shocking sentiments, which, 
whether seriously entertained, or 
thoughtlessly sported with, will, with- 
out atonement, terminate in intermin- 
able ruin. 

Your age and infirmities render you 
an object of compassion. It is time 
you had reflected on the wickedness 
of the past, and contemplated the 
awful certainty of the future; for the 
day is not far distant, when, without 
repentance, you will be compelled to 
acknowledge, under the tortures of a 


guilty conscience, the truth and power 
of revealed religion. 

The offence of which you have been 
convicted, is too disgusting to be a 
dangerous examp!e.— The Court would 


nevertheless be justified in imposing 
upon you the imprisonment at hard 
labour, authorized by the law; but 
that punishment, although it would 
afford you an opportunity for reflection, 
would deprive you of information, of 
which we sincerely and earnestly en- 
treat yon to avail yourself. 

The judgment of the Court is, that 
you pay the sum of £10 for the use of 
the poor, being the full amount of the 
penalty which the law authorizes, 
with the cost of prosecution. - 

—_—_—_—_— 
RULES OF CHRISTIAN LIFE. 


Tue truly pious and nervous senti- 
ments contained in the following rules, 
are copied from an ancient manuscript, 
which, from the style of the writing, 
the orthography, and contractions, is 
probably not much less than 100 years 
old. The author is unknown. 
Twenty-seven short Christian Rules, 
of great consequence to those who 
wish to do the will of God on earth, 
and go to heaven at last.— 

1. Defer not conversion, or the per- 
formance of any good action, till to- 
morrow ; for the morrow is uncertain, 
but death is ever certain. 

2. Defer not the performance of any 





good resolution to your old age; but 
offer to God the flower of your youth. 
Uncertain is old age to the young; 
but certain destruction attends. him 
that dies young, without repentance. 

3, While you live, die daily to your- 
self and to your vices ; so in death you 
may expect to live to God. You can- 
not live to him, but according to the 
measure as you are dead to the flesh 

4. Commit not any evil action, for 
the sake of any man; for that man, 
whom you so respect, will not be your 
judge. 

5. Examine yourself every day, 
whether you increase or decrease in 
charity, humility, and purity: consider 
how, in the way of the Lord, you must 
either increase or decrease. To stand, 
here, is to go back. Stand not, there- 
fore ; but walk in the way of the Lord. 

6. Consider these three things past: 
the evil you have committed ; —the 
good you have omitted ;— and the time 
you have mispent. 

7. Consider these three things pre- 
sent: the shortness of this life ;—the 
difficulty of being born again by the 
Spirit ;—and the smallness of Christ’s 
flock. 

8. Consider these three things to 
come: death, than which nothing is 
more dreadful, unless youtake out the 
sting ;—judgment, than which nothing 
can be more terrible, unless you judge 
yourself before ; hell,—than which no- 
thing can be more intolerable, unless 
you quench the fire of it kindled in 
your own breast. 

9. Three things there are which you 
must not lose: When you see any 
one do a virtuous deed, you must not 
be careless in learning to practise it; 
—whenever an opportunity of doing a 
good action presents itself, catch it 
fast, let it not slip for all the world ;— 
whenever an occasion of doing ill 
presents itself, guard yourself with the 
fear of God. 

10. Be vigilant and exact in all, 
whatever you take in hand, as mind- 
ful of that perfection of life, to which 
you are called of God in Christ. 

12. Christ has set you free; never 
henceforth be a bond-slave to any 
thing without you, Jet it appear never 
so great and glorious, or be never so 
promising or alluring to vulgar sense 
or reason: But, 

12. Pray to enter into that kingdom 
which is within, whose glory is invisi- 
ble to mortal eyes: and let your heart, 
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by constant resignation, be made the 
throne of God, and of his Christ. 

13. God has communicated himself 
wholly to you: do you communicate 
yourself wholly to your neighbour ; and 
when you do any thing for another, 
do it with the same zeal as if you did 
it for yourself, 

14. That is the best life which is 
wholly employed to the benefits of 
others: esteem not of life any farther 
than it is serviceable and useful to the 
world. 

15. Think not with yourself what 
you have, but rather what you want: 
be not proud for what you have receiv- 
ed, but be humble for what you have 
abused. 

16. Whatever you desire to have, 
ask it of God: whatever you have 
already, attribute it wholly to God: 
as soon as you begin to find nothicg 
in yourself, you shall begin to find all 
things in God. 

17. Withdraw yourself while you 
can, and as much as you can, from 
the world: as far as you withdraw 
yourself from it, so much nearer are 
you drawn to God. 

18. You have the cross in your 
arms ; be not so base as to flinch from 
it, or torun from your colours: be not 
so silly as to be ashamed of that which 
the very kings of the earth have now 
exalted on their crowns, and with 
which all the ensigns of royalty are 
adorned. 

19. Would you sacrifice to God, 
enter then into the inmost closet of 
your heart; and, shutting the door, 
give the key of it to Christ, beseech- 
ing him to keep out all things from 
without, and to gather you in wholly 
into the unity of the blessed Spirit. 

20. Look not on religion as a system 
of orthodox notions, or a rubric of 
forms, much less as a charm, laid to 
draw such and such sinners into hea- 
ven; but as inward spirit and life, 
which enlivens and governs the true 
Christian, in the performance of all 
good works, suitable to his high birth 
and condition. i 

21. Give not the least quarter to vei 
corrupt affection, lest a spark bre 
out into a fire, and consume you before 
you are aware. Above all things, take 
heed not to consecrate your vices, or 
to hallow the corruptions of the satan- 
ical life, taking them for Christian 
graces. Christen not that holy zeal, 
which is bitter wrath ; or that Chris- 





tian gravity, which is sullenness or 
pride; or that moderation, which is 
temporizing; or that humility, which 
is cowardice; or that courage, which 
is an affront offered to superiors. » 

22. Take care that you be not found 
in the root and principle of hell, if 
you are afraid of its flames. Take care 
that you be found in the root and prin- 
ciple of heaven, if you expect to par- 
take of its joys. Be sure to try your 
root, and let not Lucifer in you trans- 
form himself into an angel of light. 

23. st not to your own heart, for 
that deceive you; but trust God 
witht your heart, who cannot deceive 
you. 

24. Use yourself to think on God 
as always present; thus thinking on 
him, you will in some sort behold him ; 
thus beholding him, you will become 
like him. 

25. Render yourself worthy of him, 
who has vouchsafed to own ‘you for his 
child: and remember, in all your 
deeds, that you have God for your 
father : never forget the high character 
you bear. 

26. Begin every thing you do with 
God, and end every thing with him; 
and let the thoughts of him and his 
name be as familiar and natural as 
your breathing. : 

27. Strivet6be what you would be 
thought to be: as you desire to appear 
at the day of judgment, appear at the 
present in the sight of God. Strive 
to be great in him, and great in your- 
self. Strive to be greater than what 
you appear to others. Let the world 
be deceived in you no otherwise than 
they are in the stars of heaven. 


. 
COMPARATIVE ESTIMATE OF TALENTS, 


FRANcIS STANCARUS; a native of Man- 
tua, who flourished in the 16th century, 
was a man of considerable learning 
and talents, ert he employed with 
unremitting assiduity in the cause of 
the Reformation in Poland, where his 
labours were crowned with consider- 
able success. His attachment to the 
celebrated Peter Lombard, however, 
was such, that he used to make be- 
tween him and others the following 
comparative estimate: “ Peter Lom- 
bard alone is worth more than one 
hundred Luthers, two hundred Me- 
lancthons, three hundred Bullingers, 
four hundred Martyrs, and five hundred 
Calvins.” 
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On this singular comparison, Mi- 
craelius, a Popish writer, made the 
following sarcastic remark: “If all 
these men were pounded together in a 
mortar, there could not be extracted 
from them one ounce of true divinity.” 

The influence which prejudice exer- 
cises over judgment, even in men of 

enlarged minds, of extensive erudition, 
and profound research, is so astonish- 
ing, that it would even stagger credu- 
lity itself, if the fact had not been 
confirmed by instances in every age. 
Hence, 

“ One thinks on Calvin heaven's owlpirit fell, 

Another deems him instrument of hell.” 

But, 

“Tis with our judgments as our watches, none 
Go just alike, yet each believes his own.” 








THE PEDESTRIAN’S ACCELERATOR. 


THE principle upon which this siraple 
machine is constructed, seems to have 
been taken from the art of skaiting. 
It will appear obvious, from inspecting 


the cut, that the whole apparatus con- 
sists only of a seat placed between 
two wheels, which are kept in motion 
by the feet acting on the ground, while 
a small guiding-pole, held in the hand, 
regulates the movement and adjusts 
the balance. 

The inventor of this traveller’s as- 
sistant is Baron Von Drais, a gentle- 
man at the court of the Grand Duke of 
Baden. It was introduced into this 
country a few months since, by a Mr. 
en ae 75, Long Acre; and it 


——| tendency of pawnbroking. 





continues, in many places, to engross 
much attention. or such as take 
exercise in parks, or who have an o 
portunity of travelling on level roads, 
these machines are said to be highly 
beneficial. A:person, who has made 
himself tolerably well acquainted with 
the management of one, can, without 
diffiealty, urge himself forward at the 
rate of eight, nine, or even ten miles 
per hour. In one account we are in- 
formed, that experiments have shewn 
it to be easy to travel fifty miles per 
day on these German hobbies. And 
as schools are about to be opened to 
instruct young students in this country, 
we may expect to see them, ere long, 
brought into extensive use. The price, 
we are informed, varies from eight to 
ten guineas; and their whole weight 
does not exceed fifty pounds. 

As one successful effort of genius 
frequently leads to another, so this 


‘| German invention has stimulated one 


of our own ingenious mechanics to 
attempt an improvement on the princi- 
ple, the machinery, and the accom- 
modation of the rider. In our next 
Number, we hope to present our read- 
ers with a view of his machine, ac- 
companied with a short description of 
its management and use. r 


to 
PAWNBROKING. 
Since publishing the first Number 


| of the Imperial Magazine, we have 


received the two following letters, in 
consequence of a note we had intro- 
duced in column 45, relative to the 
It will be 
needless to say, that the writers view 
this subject in very different lights. 
As one of these seems to express the 
language of interest, and the other 
that of impartiality, we shall insert 
them as they have been received, with- 
out note or comment. Epiror. 


. od 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE IMPERIAL 
MAGAZINE. 

Sir, Liverpool, April 7, 1819. 
THE remarks which you have made, 
on the tendency of the business of a 
Pawnbroker, are all founded on error 
and misrepresentation.—(See the First 
Report of the Committee of the House 
of Commons, upon the Police of the 
M is..— That you should, in 
your first Number, have thought proper 





out the deposit of goods, that 
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to libel any body of.men, is most aston- 
and cannot fail to lower you 

in the opinion of every person ac- 

quainted with the subject; inasmuch 
= it ae a severe ——— on ~< 
Editor 0 Imperial Magazine, to 
notice, that he knew nothing of a 
ject which he voluntarily underteok to 
write upon. 

ONE OF THE LABELLED. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE IMPERIAL 
MAGAZINE, 


Sir, Liverpool, April 14, 1819. 
Your note, in pose 45 of the ah 
zine, on the demoralizing tendency 
of Pawnbroking, as it respects the 
persons who follow that vocation, I 
believe te be very correct: but its 
evil effects, as it respects the lewer 
orders of the community, you have 
failed to notice. I sincerely wish 
some pawnbroker, not blinded by the 
profits derived from the trade, had 
taken upon him the task of communi- 
cating to you his ideas on this sub- 

ject, if such a one could be found. 

I I will, however, present a few state- 
ments to your view, and give my opi- 
nion as to what would, in a great 
measure, "neatly the evil ; 
whieh is mostly to be ascri to the 
mismanagement and core economy 
of the wives of the working class, 
who, to supply present necessities, 


take no proper thought for the future. | si 


It is quite a common practice, on the 
Monday morning to pawn the cloth- 
ing, and on Saturday night to redeem 
it. Some go further than this; pledg- 
ing morning, and redeeming 
every might ; thus paying three hundred 
months” interest in a year. I knew 
one, who regularly pawned part of the 
bedding i in the morning, and 
it at night, as often as the day revolv- 
ed; and another, who, to raise three 
shillings, pledged and redeemed so 
often in the week, and this for several 
weeks, that she paid one shilling 


regu- 
larly for tickets and interest. Some |: 


constant weekly customers, in order 
to “raise the wind,” will pay to the 
pawnbroker double interest, on condi- 
tion of receiving their usual sum with- 


may pawn them elsewhere. But what 

_perhaps will most astonish you is, that 

I have heard of several, who, after 

having saved a pound note towards 

their quarter’s rent, have taken it to 
No. 2.—Vox I. 


-* 


‘larly among ‘the 8 
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the s for greater safety ; 
where it is take im as an article of 
furniture or ing, and charged as 





ing of Pree under a certain sum ; 


say, ten shillings: this you will suppose 
small enough. i am sure it would 
have a most beneficial effect ; bat if 
restricted to one pound, it would be 
better still. {f you think this worth a 
place in your work, I shall be glad to 
see it there: perhaps it may meet the 
eye of some Member of Parliament, 
who would not ‘think it beneath his 
notice, and lead him to an inquiry, 
which might end in an enactment such 
as I have proposed. © 


_—_— EEE 


BARBAROUSQRFFECTS OF AUPER 
" * STETION. 


In 1732, the conspiring elements con- 
i to the bettom of the ocean, one 
the richest fleets that had ever sailed 
from the Western worl. - Universal 
horrer and dismay anied the 
intelligence of this disaster, particu- 
8; phe’ not 
only repined at their loss, but viewed 
their calamity as a proof of the Divine 
per en os To a people plunged in 
me , every singular event’ is 
ra judgment or a p ie ; 
and the gloomy passions of the soul, 
which, on these occasions, are gene- 
rally predominant: are always ready 
to-augment ‘the evils which are visible, 


by aia of inhumanity. ‘ In no 
e habitable * a 
Lares detestable be the a 


man character more nem eitieekig Sa 
in South America. To recover ~ 


instance, an Auto-de 
‘appointed ; and thirty human be- 
ings perished in the “flames, the oan- 
happy victims of this detestable infa- 
-tuation. 


they | favour of the ere. eh in the 


was so baay 
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ACCOUNT’OF TWO CINGALESE PRIESTS. 
[Coneluded from Col, 62.) ~ 
“ Of the sincerity and purity of these 
men’s motives, I haver@he most satis- 
factory evidence: they hive sacrificed 
much in order te eome and seek the 
Christian’s God in a Christian land. 
They have lost, for ever lost, their tem- 
and its revenues; and that high 
onour and reverence which thcy had, 
as high-priests, and highly learned 
among the highest orders among their 
countrymen: and although doubt- 
less have suffered many. s on 
this account, yet there is most 
distant wish remaining to trace back 
their steps. 

“ Dherma Rama is a young man of 
very high integrity, of an ardent and 
strong mind, wishing to sift every thing 
to the bottom; and never to take a 
stand any where till he is fully satis- 
fied the ground will bear him. What 
he gets, he keeps. 

. “ Munhi. Rat’hana has a fine mind; 
truly spiritual, meek, and. affectionate: 
seeks God, I believe, with his whole 
heart; and enjoys many consolations 
from his Spirit. All that are acquaint- 
ed with them, esteem Dherma, and love 
Munhi. . 
“ Were I hasty to catch at many 
tokens of gracious fiiflaence which I 
see, and draw those conclusions from 
them which many others in my place 
gh at pd t make up wend 
story, and perhaps as true as good. 
But I have always felt it my duty to be 
cautious; and not to draw any conclu- 
sions from evidences that appear to be 
at all equivocal, or that may be reason- 
ably ted. 
“I believe God is at work on their 
ing and hearts; and have 
never for a moment doubted the pro- 


Fand ; for exce sacerdotal robes, 
their books, and seven rupees, (about 
14s. English,) they have brought with 
them o earthly Bh ycyask ‘ir ex- 
pense, however, only their food 
and raiment; as to their education, the 
cares, anxieties, &c. of myself and 
family, as n® earthly good could in- 
duce me to undergo so no 
earthly good shall ever be received 





for them. My labour is with the 
Lord, and my recompense with my 
God. 


“If they be spared to get back to 
Ceylon, I believe they will carry the 
pure light of the gospel to their be- 
nighted countrymen; and should they 
never see the land of their nativity, it 

still clear gain; for they will, 
have their own souls for a prey. Their 
expenses, I am satisfied, will never en- 
cumber the other parts of the Missio- 
nary work; for all who hear their 
story will rejoice to have the oppor- 
tunity, by a little extra exertion, to 
cover every thing of this kind. And 
they will, I trust, do what will be of 
greater consequence, send up their 
heartiest prayers to God for these in- 
teresting strangers, and for him to 
whom their instruction has been con- 
fided. 

“* Through the mercy of God we have 
been enabled to bring them thus far, 
through our winter’s cold; indeed it 
has been remarkably mild; and when 
they have heard us expressing our sur- 
prise that we have had so little cold, 
frost, snow, &c. they have said, “ God 
has sent this good weather on our ac- 
count, that we might not die.” In- 
deed I often feared for their lives ; and 
my wife was frequently without hope ; 
our cares and anxieties-wete multi- 
plied on their account; and ye were 
obliged to deal with them as with chil- 
dren born before their due time. I 
endeavoured to maintain the natural 
temperature of their bodies, as the 
cold increased, by a proper and gra- 
dual application of calico. flannel, and 
the warmth of the room. This atten- 
tion was found to be indispensable. In 
their articles of food we were obliged 
to be equally attentive, and to provide 
them with the most easily digestible 
and nutritive things. [I trust we have 
succeeded. Munhi Rat’hana —_— 
to have completely weathered cli- 
mate. He has acquired even a stout 
hardiness. Dherma Rama, who grew 
very thin, and had fuse night- 
sweats, and a bad cough, a also 
to have doubled the cape. He is gain- 
ing flesh, has entirely lost his cough, 
and does not feel the impressions of 
cold as he formerly did. He requires 
great care: for his constitution is, and 
I am persuaded ever was, weak and 
delicate. . 

“ Yesterday, for the first time in 
their lives, they saw what they had 
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often heard of, but could hardly cre- 
dit; water in a solid form. 1 

them well up, and took them out to the 
pond, about sixty or seventy yards 
from the house, that they might see 
this (to them) strange phenomenon. 
It had frozen keenly in the night; and 
they were struck with astoni 

to see that the water had 

and to see my nephew skaiting 

it. They said, “It will be of no use 
to tell this either to the Cingalese or 
, Candians, for they can never believe 
it.” They seem to view this as a far- 
ther evidence of the being of a God. 
My large copper sun-dial was covered 
over with hoar frost, that had shot in 
crystallizations, representing the most 
beautiful foliage. At this they were 
beyond measure astonished ; and after 
admiring it for some time, Dherma 
Rama took out his pencil, and with 
the blunt end wrote on the icy incrus- 
tation, the following words, in Cinga- 
lese: These leaves have been made 
the Supreme God. All such effusions, 
which, to say the least of them, are 
the offspring of spontaneous impres- 
sions, I take care to improve, and thus 
the impressions become a solid max- 
im. Perhaps these things may appear 
to the Committee, too trifling to be 
noted: but you will not think so when 
you reflect, that they spring from 
minds that have been deeply and phi- 
losophically schooled in the opinion, 
that there is no Supreme God ; no Cre- 
ator, ng Governor of the universe: and 
you will at once perceive that it re- 
quired much teaching, both from God 
and man, to bring them to the reason 
of these doctrines. It is compara- 
tively easy to deal. with our common 
sinners: you begin with them on their 
own concessions, on their own convic- 
tions. They acknowledge God and his 
word; and on this account three- 
fourths of your work is done. But 
widely different must the mode of 
procedure be with an atheistical and 
philosophical heathen, deeply learned 
in all the subtilties of a refined, impos- 
ing, and apparently sublime system of 
Metaphysical Ethics: this considera- 
tion should cause us to feel much for 
our brethren among the heathen ; and 
especially among the philosophical 
heathen, such as the Budhoo and 
Brahminical priests; and we should 
be very choice in persons whom 
we appoint to go into such regions. 
Deep piety, and soundness in the faith, 


by | systems; and plan 





abilities? It is gross enthusiasm 
er God to: work without 
medns: He 


uires them ; and he-will 
icest in preference to 
the meanest: means are his creatures, 
and he will use them. What had we 
been people, had we not, under 
our founder a man who 
for leayning, soundness of 
judgment, unquenchable zeal, exten- 
sive benevolence, deep piety, and 
vastness of mind, had few equals, 
perhaps no superior, in the universe? 
“ on se ee will be, if 
properly e , ave werful 
means of venetin , and ‘Indeed de- 
stroying, these evil and destructive 
ag I 
ly pure iples 
of the religion of Christ, but seein: 
ally, of a sound philosophy. By this 
means the natives will learn English; 
and from this language every thing 
pure in divinity, and sound in philoso- 
phy, ‘‘aclay, learned; and before 
ese, idolatry, su tion, and illu- 
sions of cveephind wilt vanish. It is 
impossible to over-rate the import- 
ance of these schools, in. whatever 
light they may be viewed :—they should 
be strongly recommended to the atten- 
tion and patronage of all our co 
gations; and encouraged and extend- 
ed by every possible means. Let the 
public know that we have such; and 
when their importance is once known, 
we shall find many to assist: and 
those who were backward to help us 
in our missions, not being entirely of 
our creed, such as the humane and 
benevolent Quakers, will find pleasure 
in lending their hand to the support 
of a system of education among heathen 
people, at ence so holy and so neces- 
sary. The priests rejoice to hear of 
these establishments ; and are very in- 
quisitive to know the number of Cinga- 
lese children under the instruction of 
the missionaries. When I told them, 
some time ago, that we had nearly 
4,000 in the schools ; though they ap- 
peared to be glad that there were so 
many, yet they could hot help regret- 


ting that these were very few in com- 


parison of the many thousands who 
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were destitute of the means of éduca- 
tion. You may rest assured that this 
is the most direct way to eliristianize 
this important and valueble island, 
which not only from its situation, but 
on many other accounts, will ever be 
a grand key to continental India. Of 
these schools, the grand patron and 


benevolent supporter, Sir Alexander | | 


Johnston, is now in England ; ask him 
concerning their necessity and import- 
anee: no man can feel for Ceylon 
more than he does; and no man has 
laboured more to promote thg highest 
interests of that people. i, in 
this respect, is unbounded ; light 
our tapers at his lamp. : 

“‘ Before I conclude, I will mention 
another circumstance relative to our 
priests, which though apparently s:m- 
ple in itself, has led to some important 
results. It is well known that in the 
Budhoo, and indeed Brahminical sys- 
tem of philosophy, the earth is a vastly 
extended plain, ever at rest, and im- 
moveable ; fourided on an equal ex- 
tent of waters, and these upon air, 
which is itself either infinite, or fourid- 
ed on nothing! Over this prejudice, 
which has more serious consequences 
than you can well imagine, our poor 
priests could neither /eap nor climb, 
A simple circumstance, the other day, 
has quite dissolved the fabric, and 
nearly annihilated this Cingalese world. 
My son educates some young gentle- 
men :—previously to the vacation, I 
gave them some lectures, and, among 
the rest, oné on Magnetism. While 
describing the nature, preperties, and 
action of the magnetic fluid, and illus- 
trating the doctrines laid down by ex- 

iments, the priests were greatly de- 

ig hted: a new world seemed literally 
to bé opened to their view. They an- 
derstand some little of our doctrine of 
itation, by which we ger ear’ to 
explain so many phenomena. 'y- 
ing of the steel filings te the magnet, 
and there adhering in an erect posture, 
surprised and ded them. The 
course of the magnetic fluid, together 
with the attractive and repulsive influ- 
ence of the poles of the same magnet, 
did not less surprise them ; but when 
I set the spinner in very quick motion, 
and presented to it the end of a mag- 
netized steel bar, by which it was in- 
stantly attracted, because suspended, 
and turned round its own axis with 
great velocity, they were fixed with 
wonder. To see such a substance re- 





volving with such velocity, literally 


§ nothing, 

Dheme R Rama exclai se “I mew 
believe, what I never could before be- 
lieve or comprehend: I see, I see that 
the earth is round; that it continues 
to turn round, and that it stands upon 
’ I had at that time said 
on the strbject: but his good 

, from the principles before him, 
led him to form the analogy, and make 
the deduction. This was to them both, 
another proof of the being and govern- 
— of an all-wise and all-powerful 


“T have proceeded to a great length 
with this letter; and can only be jus- 
tified by the importance of the sub- 
ject. Praying for the prosperity of 
Zion, and the salvation of ihe whole 
lost world, 

—* Tam, your’s truly, 
* ADAM CLARKE.” 
[Copied from the Wesleyan Missionary Notices.j 





The following Acrostics on the Names of 
these Priests, are intended to speak the pre- 
sent language of their hearts. 





Drawn by the lure of God's unbounded love, 

Heaven’s joys I seek ; the kingdom from above. 

Erroneous paths henceforth I'll cease to tread; 

Religion’s hopes to find in Christ their head : 

My superstitious vanities ‘abjure, 

And seek the God of gods, my ills to cure. 
Refin’d delusions can no longer please, 


And Budhoo’s priest falls down at Jesu’s 
knees.— ‘ 
Mantras and Tantras* vanish! splendid lies! 
And Ceylon’s mists give place to purer skies! 
* . * * 

My country, parents, gods, I too forsake ; 

Urg’d by Christ’s love, to Christ my offerings 

make. 

No more shall heathen rites my soul engross ; 

Heaven's light has shone, and points me to the 

cross : 

I seek the Saviour who has died for aut; 
Renounce my errors at his gracious call, 
And dauntlesscross the raging trackless flood, 
To find redemption in th’ atoning blood : 
His life, His light, to irradiate my soul, 
And grace divine to make the sin-sick 

whole.— 
Now perish Budhoo’s praises from my song ; 
Adieu, ye idols, Cnnrsr inspires my tongue. 


* Charms and Incantations. 
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WESLEYAN MISSIONARY MEETINGS. 


Chester.—On Monday, the 5th of 
April, 1819, a era nry | Meeting was 
held at the Methodist Chapel, in the 
city of Chester, when a large and truly 
respectable company met together. 
The business of the day was intro- 
duced by public service at 
ten. At two, a concourse of 
again assembled. On this occasion, 
several excellent speeches were deli- 
vered, and,a detailed account was 
given of the Missions, interspersed 
with lively anecdotes, and some sin- 
gular narratives, which rendered the 
meeting highly interesting. The day 
was concluded with public service. 
On each occasion a collection was 
made for the support of the Missions ; 
which, together with the sums collected 
on the preceding day, amounted to 
upwards of £123. 

Liverpool.—On the morning of Tues- 
day the 6th, at eleven o’clock, a Mis- 
sionary Meeting was held in Bruns- 
wick Chapel, Liverpool. This spa- 
cious place was soon with a 
very respectable assembly, and man 
interesting speeches were delivered. 
Among the speakers, were two minis- 
ters of different denominations, who 
expressed their sentiments in a truly 
Christian spirit, deprecating the per- 
nicious effects of igotry, party in- 
terest and feeling, and signi 
their ardent Gesires that the principles 
of the Gospel might be disseminated 
among the heathen. The day con- 
cluded with public service. On these 
occasions, and on the preceding sab- 
bath, the collections in all the els 
amounted to upwards of £200. 

Warrington.—A Missionary Meet- 
ing held at Warrington, on Good 
Friday, was numerously and respect- 
ably attended. Much interest was 
evidently excited by the statements 
which were given. Persons of various 
denominations mixed in the congre- 
gations; and their satisfaction was 
attested by their readiness to assist in 
the general contributions. The sum 
collected, far exceeded the expectation 

In Manchester, and in several other 
large towns, similar meetings have 
been held; and in all, the influence of 
a Missionary spirit has been decidedly 
conspicuous, In some few K 
through the a, acne of e, the 
scarcity of employment, and the con- 





sequent poverty which prevails, the 
collections were not expected to be 
large. But, even under these inauspi- 
cious circumstances, the readiness ma- 
nifested by the people, to assist in 
sending the Gospel to the heathen, 
produced a pleasing effect, while their 
united exertions more than equalled 
the success that had been anticipated. 

It appears from the statements given 
in several of these meetings, that, ge- 
nerally speaking, the Methodist Mis- 
sions throughout the world are in a 
flourishing condition. But few exce 
tions contrary appeared. In 
the Wet Indies, the prejudices that 
had been entertained, seem evidently 
on the decline, Hence in many places, 
from the sobriety and good behaviour 
of the pious negroes, the planters have 
found an interest in promoting the 
Missionary instruction of their other 
slaves. In nearly all these meetings, 
the views of the speakers were prin- 
cipally turned towards thase parts of 
the Eastern hemisphere, in which the 
exertions of the Missionaries have not 
been obstructed by legal impediments. 
Hence Ceylon presents an interesting 
scene; and the successes which have 
appeared, seem correspondent to the 
favourable circumstances under which 
the efforts to establish the Gospel have 
been made. 


a 


A CURIOUS DISCOVERY RELATIVE TO 
THE FORMATION OF THE BRAIN. 


PRoFessoR MALACHARME, of Pavia, 
who has long employed himself on the 
comparative anatomy of the Brain, has 
found the oorpes callosum and pineal 
gland in several birds. One discovery 
of importance he has made: this re- 
lates to the structure of the Brain, and 
its influence on the intellectual facul- 
ties. The /amine of the Brain he has 
observed to yary in number from 600 
to 780; but in the brain of an idiot, 
he discovered only 324; and in that of 
a dumb pare, only 362. Hence he 
infers, the extent of the intellec- 
tual faculties is proportionate to the 
number of lamine in the Brain. Mr. 
C. Bonnet, of Geneva, whose corre- 
spondence with the Professor on this 
subject is published, admitting the 
premises, denies the conclusion; and 
ang ga that the number of lamine 
in the Brain is increased by the exer- 
eise of the intellectual faculties. 
Grunwald Journ. de Méd. 
6 
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PATENT PERPETUAL STREAM PUMP. 


lanation and References to the Patent Perpetual Stream P invented 
om B. Sutpthe, Veushalls Read, Unerped. 07 - ” 


A the crank or handle, by which the 
whole is put in motion. It may be 
fixed upon any of the ends aaaa, and 
another crank or handle upon the o 

site side or end of the same pot 

666 are the open parts of the: con- 
necting rods, wherein the sheaves or 
small wheels on the top of each spear 
traverse backward and forward, during 
each revolution of the cranks. cece 
are the open parts of the four spears, 
each of which is furnished with two 
sheaves, the one on the top, as before- 
mentioned, and the other in this open 
part, through which, and the sides of 
the pump-frame, the bolt d passes, in 
order to keep each spear in a direct 
perpendicular position, during the 
whole of each revolution. By means 
of the above-mentioned sheaves in the 
connecting rods, and spear of each 
pump, the perpetual Stream Pumps 
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can have any length of stroke that w 

may be required, and the same num- at 

ber of cranks may be made to work any. in 

number of pumps, with no other addi- ju 
tional machinery, but lengthening and 
supporting the connecting rods, and 
putting an additional spear and sheave 

for each pump. The great superiority In 

of those pumps, is‘in the almost un- B 

limited length of stroke, and number su 

of pumps that may be worked by the ou 

same machinery, with the least ex- be 

ense of power. The of stroke 1s 

in a pump, has been so little attended of 

to by the generality of mechanics, that wh 

this property of the pump may not be Bi 

particularly noticed: it is therefore wh 

necessary to state, that every time the Pr 

clapper or valve of a p-box falls,.. see 

it carries back with it a qu of ext 

water — to the diameter of the Bil 

valve ; therefore, if we can have a 810 
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twelve-inch stroke, with the same ease 
as a six-inch stroke, we save a valve 
full of water at each stroke, and so on 
in proportion to the length of the 
stroke. And since this Patent Pump 
can have any of stroke, without 
any additional friction, it must raise 
more water than any other pump, and 
with greater ease. This foreseen: 
perty of these pumps has been so 
clearly demonstrated on board of the 
vessels that have hitherto used them, 
as to astonish every person who_has 
beheld them at work, on seeing the 
incredible weight of water raised by 
the strength of two men. 


‘ 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE IMPERIAL 
MAGAZINE, 

Sir, Dublin, April 5, 1819. 
SHouLp the two following Articles 
be judged proper to fill a place in your 
Magazine, they are at your service. 

Amicus. 

Melancthon records a very dreadful 
example of God’s righteous judgment 
upon a company of profane wretches, 
who, in a tragedy, intended to repre- 
sent the Death of Christ upon the 
Cross. In this blasphemous exhibi- 
tion, he that acted the soldier’s part, 
instead of piercing with his spear a 
bladder full of blood, concealed under 
the ent of the man who personated 
Christ, wounded him to death. The 
dying man, in falling down, killed an- 
other, who, in disguise, acted the part 
of.the woman that stood wailing under 
the Cross. The brother of him who 
was first slain, slew the murderer who 
acted the soldier’s part; and, for slay- 
ing him, he was hanged, by order of 
justice, 


THE PRICE OF A BIBLE IN 1274. 
In the year 1274, the price of a small 
Bible, neatly written, was £30; which 
sum, no doubt, was equal to £200 of 
our money. A good Bible may now 
be had for two or three shillings. It 
is said that the building of two arches 
of London Bridge cost only £25; 
which is £5 less than a copy of the 
Bible, many afterwards. Of 


what incalcul value is the art of | G 


Printing! We have the pleasure of 
seeing its beneficial effects more widely 
extended than ever, by Sunday Schools, 
Bible Societies, and Christian Mis- 
sionaries, r 





THE CHARACTER OF OUR LORD. 


Tue character of our blessed Lord, 
taken from a book, entitled Les Pré- 
juges detruits,—‘‘ Prejudices destroy- 

»’—by J. M, Lequinia, Member of 
the National Convention of France, 
a professed Atheist. 


“ Chap. 26. Of Jesus Christ. 


“ He called himself the Son of God: 
mortals dare to say he 


Who amon 
wasnot? He always displayed virtue; 
he always spoke according to the dic- 
tates of reason ; he always preached up 
wisdom ; fie sincerely loved all men, and 
wished to do good even to his persecu- 
tors ; he developed all the principles of 
moral equality, and of the purest pa- 
triotism; he met danger undismayed; 
he described the hard-heartedness of 
the rich; he attacked the pride of 
kings; he dared to resist, even in the 
face of tyrants ; he despised glory and 
fortune; he was sober; he solaced 
the indigent ; he taught the unfortunate 
how to suffer ; he sustained weakness; 
he fortified decay ; he consoled misfor- 
tune ; he knew how to shed tears with 
those that wept ; he taught men to sub- 
jugate their passions, to think, to re- 
flect, to love one another, and to live 
happily together; he was hated by the 
powerful, whom he offended by his 
teaching ; and persecuted by the wick- 
ed, whom he unmasked; and he died 
under the indignation of that. blind 
and deceived multitude, for whose 
good he had always lived.” 


a 
ON THE STATURE OF MAN. 


May we not safely conclude, from the 
names of various measures now in use, 
that such measures were originally 
correspondent to sizes much larger than 
our own? 

For example: an inch is expressed 
in most European languages by a word 
signifying a thumb; and consequently 
informs us, of thecommon breadth of 
an ancient thumb; as, de pede Hereu- 
lem: thus we may say, de pollice Ger 
manicum. A palm expresses the stand- 
ard measure of six inches. Hence we 
may suppose, that a palm of the ancient 
ermans was,generally speaking, about 
an inch and a half broader than most 
of the modern. The smaller ell, (which 
seems to be a contraction of Ellen- 
bagen, that is, an elbow,) is equal to 
a cubit ; and describes an extent from 
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the joint of the elbow, to the tep of the 
middle ager equal to twenty-seven 
inches, and consequently ex , by 
several inches, the present size of arms 
and hands. We shall not find one foot 
in twenty of our modern feet, that will 
measure 12 inches in length. Three of 
these make a yard; but a yard is equi- 
valent to about four of our diminished 
feet; so that we have lost about two 
inches in the article of feet. 

A pace is the agent of fre feet. 
If we may suppose, without slipping 
over the Bae: ty of probability, Bhis 
distance was but a step for our ances- 
tors, we must allow that they generally 
outstepped us; for there are not many 

rsons now, that can step with ease 

yond three feet. Perhaps this dis- 
proportion may appear incredible ; but 
we are to remember, that the length of 
a step is in general correspondent with 
the size of the person; and also that 
in the day to which we refer, the action 
of the femoral muscles was not imped- 
ed by those vile ligatures, called gar- 
ters; that the feet were not cramped 
with shoes ; and that the toes were spread 
like the claws of some animals. We 
may also suppose, that the Germans 
walked like the Indians, with a spring ; 
and not as we contracted moderns, 
who move our legs like the two limbs of 
a compass; the left not venturing to 
leave One spot, until the right has 
taken full possession of another. At 
every step they fell upon the heel, 
pressed forward upon the extreme 
condyles of the phalanx pedis, and 
opeang away by the help of strong and 
elastic toes. If, therefore, we take into 
consideration the almost gigantic size, 
the ‘habitual strength of hips, thigh, 
Jeg, and -foot, their uninjured con- 
struction, their unfettered uses, and 
the peculiarity of gait, the distance 
of five feet will not appear beyond their 
e-horses have 
‘been ‘Known ‘to clear 10 or 12 yards at 
abound. it would scarcely be more 
‘fora h Pony or Gen- 
sloman-Neg to doubt the trath of this 
‘fact, by measuring ‘the distance by 
their own paces, than for us to sus 
‘our ancestors incapable of the exploit, 
‘because it exceeds our utmost at- 
‘tempts. — 
—_—— 


PROFESSIONAL ,ANECDOTE, 


A CERTAIN after having ac- 
‘quired a good education, began to re- 








Sess, of do Cine, okingy appanres 
at e, 

more honourable or more laudable, 
than that of a minister. He accord- 
ingly passed through his ecclesiastical 
studies, obtained every logel [neo 
cation, and began to preac was 
not long, hewever, that he continued 
inthis employment. He soon turned 
his attention to medicine, and became 
a physician. Unfortunately, this also, 
after a season, ceased to charm, and, 
like divinity, was thrown aside. He 
then became a lawyer, in which pro- 
fession he continued through life. 

A friend of his, who had noticed 
this strange versatility of temper, took 
an occasion one day, to inquire into 
the reasons of his instability. To this 
inquiry, he received the following 
reply. ‘‘ When I chose divinity, I 
did it because I thought the soul of 
more importance than the body ; but I 
soon found, that men were in general 
more concerned about their bodies 
than their souls, and this discovery in- 
duced me to turn physician. Continu- 
ing to make my observations, it was 
not long before I learned, that, what- 
ever importance might be attached 
either to soul or body, people were 
more intent upon the gratification of 
their wicked tempers, than they were 
to provide for either. This considera- 
tion led me to prefer my last occupa- 
tion, that of a lawyer. And I can 
assure you, Sir, that so far from being 
deceived in my calculation, I do not 
think I shall ever’ change my profes- 
sion again.” 

a 


PIOUS BARBARITY. 
Ir appears from the history of the 
Inquisition, by Lorentes, that the nup- 
tials of Charles II. and the niece of 
Lewis XIV. were solemnized by an 
Auto-de-fé; in which the shrieks ‘ani 
groans of 118:human beings-ascended 
to heaven, in clouds of ‘smoke, from a 
bed of fire lighted on ‘the altar of in- 
humanity. This was°an offering of 
pious gratitude; and was considered 
an infallible method ‘to cause the’ God 
ae and love — propitiously 
on the marriage. ~ a@s'no progeny 
appeared wo ities the 
multitudes were at a loss to conceive, 
how an union commencing under such 
pious and auspicious presages, could 
be rendered nnfruitful. © cause, 
however, was soon discovered. ‘The 
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Juggernaut of Europe was again hun- 
gry; the fires of the holy Inquisition 
were again lighted ; and another Auio- 
de-fé was celebrated: and, to pre- 
pare the people for a disappointment, 
which even the Inquisitors suspected 
they should not be able to avert, they 
were amused with strange calculations 
on the wrath of the Almighty; and 
taught to infer, how dreadfully ‘they 
must have incurred the divine displea- 
sure. To this barbarous farce, the 
deluded devotees were the more easily 
reconciled, from an assurance, that if 
these inhuman sacrifices had not been 
offered, some unheard-of judgments 
might have been expected to overtake 
the nation. 

But these impious contrivances have 
been found insufficient to stifle the 
voice of nature, in those parts of the 


world where its accents can be ex-. 


pressed and heard. The wary execu- 
tioners of this detestable tribunal 
have taken the hint; and their un- 
happy victims, instead of pouring out 
their groans in flames before the mul- 
titude, have been doomed to die in 
dungeons, where the shrieks of agoniz- 
ing nature can only be heard by those 
whose interest it is to conceal them. 
The last person who publicly perished 
in the flames, was a woman. She was 
burned at Seville, Nov. 7th, 1783. 

Lorentes calculates, that the Inqui- 
sition alone, in the Spanish Peninsula, 
under the uninterrupted dominion of 
45 Grand ‘Inquisitors, has sacrificed 
241,000 individuals. Every condem- 
nation is accompanied with a confisca- 
tion of property, and with the dis- 
honour of the whole family of him who 
suffers. By the late emperor of France, 
this iniquitous tribunal was suppress- 
ed ; but by the king of Spain its power 
has been restored. 

I 
RABINICAL ANECDOTE. 


Tue celebrated Buxtorf, in his He- 
brew Lexicon, chap. 9. page 228, says, 
that the name of Eve is derived from 
a word which signifies “ to talk.” On 
this derivation, and the import of the 
term, the Rabinical writers have found- 
ed the following fable.—On a certain 
occasion, there fell from heaven twelve 
large baskets, filled.in a manner some- 
what like Pandora’s box, but with very 
different materials. They did not con- 
tain bodily diseases, but an affliction of 
another species. They were filled 
with chit-chat. On their descent, a 
No. 2.—Vot. I. 





general scramble between the sexes 
took place ; but the ladies being more 
active and more successful than their 
competitors, picked up nine of them, 
which they instantly secured, and they 
have carefully transmitted the contents 
to their female posterity. 





ON LOVE TO MAN.—FROM LAVATER. 


Love, what art thou? O Love! who, 
of all mortals, has ever pronounced thy 
glory divine? To give and to teach, to 
gladden, to comfort, and to warm,—is 
this the whole compase of Love? Or is 
it the province of Love to forgive and 
relieve our foes? to supplicate blessings 
with tears for those who wish evil to 
us? Orisit the duty of Love, to waste 
our fortune for friends, to die in their 
service, unknown to them; to grasp 
the misery of nations; to carry the 
burden of ages; to soar up to heaven ; 
to plunge into the bottomless chasms, 
for groaning mankind’s relief; to be 
entranced with the happy; to groan 
with the hapless, in the darkness of 
night; to be all for all; to live but in 
others, as. the heart’s blood lives in 
every limb;—is this the standard of 
love? Speak! answer me, Love! 
Thou smilest, art silent! Thy smile, 
what tells it me, heayen-born Love? 
—*T am all in all,—unspeakable, like 
Him! unfathomable, like Him!” 


AUXILIARY BIBLE SOCIETY, LIVER- 
POOL. 
On Wednesday the 21st instant, pur- 
suant to public notice, a concourse 
of people, amounting, by estimation, 
to about 1500, met in the Music Hall, 
to celebrate another anniversary of 
this philanthropic institution. The 
chair was taken at twelve o’clock, by 
General Dirom, who opened the busi- 
ness of the day in a judicious and 
becoming manner, An exceedingly 
well written Report was then read, 
which gave, in ample detail, a perspi- 
cuous account of the various objects 
connected with the parent institution ; 
occasionally referring to past successes, 
and also to future anticipations. The 
Ladies’ Report was excellently arran- 
ged, and its sentiments were well ex- 


ressed. 

i The Rev. Mr. Burn, of Birmingham, 
who represented one of the absent 
Secretaries, and the Rev. Mr, Hughes, 
one the Secretaries of the Parent 
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Society, then spoke at some length. 
These were followed by several Minis- 
ters, some belonging to the Establish- 
ment, and others of different denomi- 
nations, which continued the meeting 
until nearly five o’clock. A general 
—_ of benevolence seemed to breathe 

oughout the whole assembly, with- 
out being tarnished by party insinu- 
ations, or sullied by unmeaning com- 
pliment, or foolish adulation. A com- 
mon wish for the circulation of the 
Bible among heathen nations, appear- 
ed to be the grand principle by which 
all were actuated, independently of 
local prejudices, or of party distinc- 
tions, which always prove detrimental 
to harmonious co-operation. A col- 
lection was made at the doors, which, 
we understand, was handsome. 


a 


EGYPTIAN OPINION RESPECTING 
THUNDER. 


A native of some learning having been 
questioned on the cause of thunder, 
* replied with all the confidence of con- 
viction, in the following manner: 
~ “ We know very well that it is an 
angel, but so small in stature, that he 
not be seen in the air. He has, 
however, the power of conducting the 
clouds of the Mediterranean into Abys- 
sinia; and when the wickedness of 
men is at its height, he makes his 
voice to be heard, which is a voice of 
menace and reproach. And, as a 
proof that he has also the disposal of 
punishment, he opens a little way the 
of heaven, whence darts out the 
ghtning. But as the clemency of 
God is infinite, his wrath is never car- 
ried further in Upper Egypt.” 


I 


CRUELTY TO A NEGRO. 


A more unnatural association «can 
hardly be imagined, than an American 

resents to the world, when,. with one 
hand, he signs the Act of Independence, 
and with the other, brandishes the whip 
over his terrified slaves. The former 
has frequently been held forth in all the 
glowing colours which language could 
mpart, to excite the admiration of 
Europe; while the latter has, with 
equal care, been concealed from obser- 
vation. The condition of the negro is 
truly pitiable; and, —_ there is 
too much truth in the concession of 
Bryan Edwards, Esq.; namely, that 
after all which has been said and writ- 





ten on the subject of Slayery, the in- 
terest of the master is the only protec- 
tion of the slave. 

To palliate the traffic, it has some- 
times been asserted, that, although 
slavery still prevails in the United 
States, the condition of the negroes 
is far more comfortable than that of the 
peasantry in England. . In some cases, 
this statement may be correct; but of 
slavery in the abstract, it may be said, 
“Let men paint and disguise thee 
however they will, they cannot alter 
thy nature; thou art slavery still.” 
Towards many of these miserable cap- 
tives, the cruelties, on which this sys- 
tem of inhumanity is founded, still 
prevail in all their rigour. The slave, 
unable to claim any protection from 
law, ‘finds himself exposed to all the 
wanton sallies, and unfeeling caprices, 
of the petty tyrant, without being able 
to obtain any redress. To inflict tor- 
ture on a slave, is too frequently view- 
ed with an eye of indiflerence; and 


those who, from their cradles, have been ° 


in the habit of witnessing scenes of 
barbarity, which, as they advanced in 
years, they have been accustomed to 
augment, appear insensible to the finer 
emotions of the heart, which display 
one of the brightest ornaments of hu- 
man nature. By any one who gives 
credit to the following instance of cru- 
elty, these reflections cannot be thought 
to partake of severity. It is extracted 
from Fearon’s Narrative of a Journey 
through North America ; recently made, 
and printed during the last year.— 

“ A few minutes before dinner, my 
attention was excited by the piteous 
cries of a human voice, accompanied 
with the loud cracking of a whip. 
Following the sound, I found that it 
issued from a log-barn, the door of 
which was fastened. Peeping through 
the logs, I perceived the bar-keeper of 
the inn, to which this barn belo 
together with a stout man, more than 
six feet high, who was a colonel, and 
a negro boy, about fourteen years of 
age. The boy, being — naked, 
was receiving the lashes o' se mons- 
ters, Bp ie neers Sm —- in the 
use rsewhip. poor boy 
fell down several times on his kn 
begging and praying that they w 
not kill-him, and assuring them, that 
he would do any thing they would ap- 
point: but this produced no cessation 
in their exercise. At length, Mr. 
Lawes, the innkeeper, reached thé 
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spot, and directed the valiant colonel, 
and his humane employer, the bar- 
keeper, to desist ; informing that 
the boy's refusal to cut wood was in obe- 
dience to his(Mr. L’s.) direction. Col- 
onel —— coldly replied, that “ he did 
not know what the Niggar had done ; 
but that as the Lions had re- 
quested his assistance to whip Cesar, 
he, of course, had lent a hand; this 
being no more than he should have ex- 
pected Mr. Lawes to do for him under 
similar circumstances.” 

At dinner, when the treatment of 
this negro-boy became the subject of 
conversation, the company, consisting 
chiefly of Americans, sanctioned the 
deed with their decided approbation. 
The landiord, indeed, expressed some 
regret on the occasion; but it was not 
a regret which arose from the inhuma- 
nity that had been practised; but 
merely from the adventitious circum- 
stance, that the Niggar was not his 
own. “ He had been left under his 
care by yo ars and he did not ~y to 
see his friend’s property injured.” — 
“Such treatment of their wretched 
slaves,” Mr. Fearon assures his read- 
ers, “ is common in Kentucky; while 
in the eastern and older States, the 
oppression of all persons of colour is 
intolerably grievous.” 


EEE 


SINGULAR TITLE OF THE VICEROY 
OF PEGU. 


“Tue great, the magnificent and pow- 
erful, eminent, and of authority, who 
is above the reach of praise, the mag- 
nanimous Maha Rajah, who in excel- 
lence and virtue exceeds all the rajabs 
in the world ; whose ancestors sprang 
from the sun, and who is celebrated 
throughout the earth ; lord of the gold 
and silver mines, of the mines of rubies, 
sapphires, and all precious stonés, and 
who, without labour or trouble, can 
extract whatever is desirable or use- 
ful; who is the mastér of all things, 
the mighty monarch of many towns ; 
lord of all the sea-ports ; by whom all 
creation, whether great or small, near 
or distant, is equally esteemed, and 
dear as the flesh and bleod of his 
golden breast; who listens to the pe- 
titions of all, and supports the dignity 
and respect of every class of men; 
who is the most excellent lord, before 
whom the rulers of other countries 
continually come to pay their due and 
respectful homage; whose clevated 









































head and towering pride, like virgin 
old, resemble the abode of angels ; 
mmerapoora, the great government 
seat of the mighty sovereign, in mag- 
nificence and splendour, such as the 
blessed spirits in celestial regions 
enjoy, yn me pe the sun, and emit- 
ting fire like the gleams of lightning ; 
the golden throne, whose Ber re- 
semble those of angels; the seat and 
foundation of majesty, whose power- 
.ful influence gives protection to the 
weak ; the sovereign of the red and 
white elephants; lord of earth, air, 
and justice; this monarch has raised 
the golden foot of confidence ; and his 
orders, rapid as the rays of lightning, 
are oheyed!” 
a 
AFFECTATION OF SENSIBILITY. 


WueEN the late Dr. Moore was in 
Paris, in the course of his travels, he 
one day found a lady of quality, whom 
he had been in the habit of visiting, 
manifesting much ill humour, and evi- 
dently betraying great agitation of 
mind. Dr. Moore, who had never 
before beheld her in such a state of 
confusion, suspected that some serious 
calamity had taken place, and, with 
much sympathetic feeling, inquired 
into the occasion of her perturbation. 
The lady, who felt the cause of her 
vexation in all its magnitude, instantly 
returned the following reply. ‘‘ Why, 
my dear Sir, I yesterday sent Madame 
la Comtesse de ——, the politest mes- 
sage in the world, begging to have the 
honour of her company this day at 
dinner; and behoid, the horrid woman, 
with a rudeness or ignorance of life 
without example, sends me word that 
she accépts my invitation !” . 
en ee 
PROFOUND PENETRATION, 


THERE are few books, contai 
observations on distinguished charac- 
ters, which have lately made their @ 

pearance in the world, more justly 
celebrated than “‘ Madame de Stael’s 
Considerations on the Events of the 
French Revolution.” Her habits of 
intimacy with exalted personages, 
gave her, indeed, an opportunity of 
observing displays of intellect, and of 
profound penetration, which few have 
possessed ; and her luminous remarks 
plainly tell us, that she well knew how 
to take every advantage of her situa- 
tion.— Bernadotte, she considered as a 





ruler of consummate prudence dnd 
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peculiar sagacity; and his conduct, 
when he abstained from active opera- 
tions at particular seasons, such as he 
manifested in March, 1814, she ascribes 
to a sound and enlightened view of 
the interests of Sweden and France ; 
although many others, who only saw 
the fact, without being able to com- 
prehend the reasons by which he was 
guided, attributed his inactivity to an 
instability of disposition, or an inten- 
tion to deceive. To confirm the truth 
of her own opinion, she has related 
the following anecdote :— 

“ When news was brought him that 
the French had entered Moscow, the 
envoys of the different powers, who 
were then in his palace at Stockholm, 
were thunderstruck : he alone declared 
firmly, that, from the date of this 
event, ue campaign was lost to the 
conquerors; and, addressing himself 
to the Austrian Envoy, at a time when 
the troops of that power still formed a 
part of the army of Napoleon, “ You 
may,” said he, write to the Emperor, 
that Napoleon is lost, although the 
capture of Moscow seems the greatest 
exploit in his military career.” I was 
near him when he expressed himself 
in this way, and did not, I confess, 

t entire faith in his predictions. But 
Fis profound knowledge of the art of 
war, disclosed to him an event at that 
time least expected by others.” 


a 
SLAVE-SHIP WRECKED, 


Extract from a private letter, giving 
an account of a shipwreck near the 
island of Cuba, not long before the 
Slave Trade was abolished.— 

“Your cousin Richard has lately 
arrived from a disastrous voyage, in a 
most pitiable condition, having lost all 
his clothes and his watch; and his life 
seems to have been preserved by a mi- 
raculous interposition of Providence. 

“On the middie passage from the 
coast of Africa to Barbadoes, the shi 
had an engagement with an English 


cutter, and many broadsides were ex- 


changed before fey discovered their 
mutual mistake. e ship, however, 
did not receive any considerable da- 
mage in this encounter; but one man 
had his arm shot off. This was only 
the beginning of their misfortunes. 
On proceeding from Barbadoes to the 
Havannah, the ship, having 260 slaves 
on board, struck on a sunken rock, off 
the coast of Cuba, about five leagues 





from the shore, and immediately turn- 
ed on her beam ends. The or in 
hopes that she would recover her pro- 

er position, and that the ple on 

oard might be saved from the peril of 
their situation, ordered her masts to be 
cut away. But every effort proved in 
vain. Her hull remained immoveably 
fixed on the rock; and after continu- 
ing in this state all night, and part of 
the next day, she divided asunder, 
and became a perfect wreck. The 
quarter deck and the cabin being 
separated from the other parts, the 
pumps and stores were washed out, 
and nothing but a scene of horror pre- 
sented itself. Many of the sailors at 
this instant jumped overboard, under 
the delusive hope of being able to 
swim on shore, although the land was 
fifteen miles distant. Several of these 
were almost immediately drowned, 
alongside of the wreck. One boat, 
however, and only one, remained ; and 
in this the captain and a few men pro- 
ceeded on shore, to seek assistance, 
and to procure some fresh water. Just 
at this time, your cousin jumped into 
the sea, and soon caught hold on one 
of the pumps, that was floating near 
the wreck; and not long afterwards 
reached one of the masts, that had 
drifted to a considerable distance, 
where it remained stationary, on ac- 
count of the rigging which was entan- 
gled among the craggy rocks at the 
bottom. On perceiving that the mast 
could make no approaches towards the 
shore, he again quitted his station, 
after having rested some time, and 
swam towards a part of the wreck, 
on which he espied four men. This 
fragment, which proved to be the main 
grating, he at length reached with 
extreme difficulty, and was nearly ex- 
hausted when he joined his companions 
in misfortune. The wind was favour- 
able ; and they were driven to land in 
about four hours. But the part of the 
island on which they landed being un- 
cultivated and uninhabited, no assist 
ance was to be procured ; so that they 
were compelled to subsist seven days 
on grass, on the leaves of trees, and on 
some candles that occasionally washed 
ashore from the wreck. They were 
then providentially picked up by @ 
Spanish schooner, and taken to the 

avannah. From this place, the cap- 
tain, and three others only,. reached 
Liverpool : all the slaves, except one 
woman, perished.” a 
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- WANTONNESS AND MURDER. 

Ir seems totally i ible, that, in 
our most deliberate calculations, we 
should be able to set bounds to the 
excesses Of human depravity. When 
wantonness associates with barbarity, 
a new feature is added to common 
wickedness ; and we are rather at a 
loss to determine, which has the great- 
est claim to our detestation,—the vice 
itself, or the effrontery with which it 
is associated.— 

At Maestricht, some time in Febru- 
ary, 1817, as a newly-married couple 
were crossing a foot-bridge, they were 
attacked by some villains, who not 
only took from them their superfluous 
garments, but literally stripped them 
stark naked, and then deliberately 
hanged them on two separate trees, 
contiguous to each other. After they 
had been in this situation some time, 
a cartman passing that way, beheld the 
horrid spectacle. The man was 
quite dead; but in the woman he per- 
ceived some remains of life, as she 
had introduced her hand between the 
rope and her neck, when the monsters 
became their executioners. On tak- 
ing her down, the cartman pulled off 
his frock, and wrapped it round her ; 
and in this condition conveyed her toa 
public-house at no great distance. 
Among the company who were there 
drinking, was a wretch, who, in the 
hurry of the moment, exclaimed, 
* Good God! this is the woman that 
we hanged.” His companions in- 
— took the alarm, and, together 
with himself, immediately made off. 
Diligent search was made for them, 
but nothing could ever lead to their 
detection. 

ee 


HYMENEAL ANECDOTE. 


Some time since, in the Highlands of 
Scotland, an affectionate lover con- 
ducted his intended bride to the altar, 
to secure her for life. The marriage 
ceremony began, and proceeded with 
its accustomed regularity, until the 
fair one was asked this important 
on “ Wilt thou have this man 
or thy wedded husband?” to which, 
with much apparent sincerity, she re- 
plied “ No.” The poor bridegroom 
was half petrified, and gazed upon 
her with astonishment ; but no expos- 
tulation either from himself, from the 
minister, or from the friends of both 
parties, could induce her to alter her 





resolution. On being asked to explain 
the occasion of such unex con- 
duct, she frankly replied, “ that she had 
just seen a man whom she liked better 
than the person she was about to 
marry.” This declaration soon brought 
affairs to acrisis. Thé marriage cere- 
mony was suspended ; and as an im- 
mediate dissolution of partnership 
took place, the minister conducted the 
= to distinct doors. The half 

ridegroom, rather disgusted with her 
conduct, than mortified at his disap- 
peintment, declared that his affections 
were alienated from her, ‘and that 
nothing should induce him to take her 
for his wife, even if her resolution 
were to alter. One of his friends find- 
ing him in such good spirits, intimat- 
ed, that, as the supper was prepared, 
the priest still at hand, and many of 
the guests were in waiting, much time 
and expense might be spared, if he 
would return te the church, and con- 
clude the ceremony with one of the 
bridemaids. The hint was instantly 
taken, and the proposal made ; and as 
the fair one had no objection, they 
immediately returned, got married, 
repaired to the house, and regaled 
themselves with the supper which had 
been provided for the other, and partly 
at the expense of her friends. A few 
weeks afterwards, the deserter was 
married to “ the man whom she liked 
better;” and both husbands meeting 
shortly after these events, shook hands, 
and they have continued to live in 
friendship ever since. 


PROTESTANT UNION, 


WE have just been favoured with a 
copy of some important resolutions, 
entered into at a meeting of the Pro- 
testant Union, held on the 17th instant, 
at the London Tavern, Stephen Catt- 


ley, Esq. in the chair. Of these reso- 
lutions, which are fourteen in number, 
we can only- give the following con- 
densed epitome. 

1. That the demands now making by 
the Catholics, —— civil and reli- 
gious liberties. <. t these demands 
are political, and aim at dominion, 
which will affect the government of 
the British empire. 3. That Protest- 
antism is the great security of our 
happiness and welfare. 4. That the 
British Constitution and Government 
are essentially and fundamentally Pro- 
testant. 5.° That the coronation oath 
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imposes duties, which are inconsist- 
ent with the Catholic claims. 6. That 
to admit Catholics into the great coun- 
cils of the nation, is hostile to the 
spirit of the Bill of Rights. 7. That 
to comply with their demands, will be 
to surround his Majesty with Catholics, 
and to endanger the Church. 8. That 
their exclusion was thought necessary, 
when they did not constitute a majo- 
rity in the House, “ for the safety of 
his Majesty’s Royal Person aad Go- 
vernment.” 9. That the intolerant 
principles of the Catholics disqualify 
those of that communion for being im- 
partial -judges. 10. That to grant 
their present claims will only add to 
their power, and increase their de- 
mands, which, in process of time, 
will enable them to subvert the foun- 
dation of our monarchy. 11. That 
it would endanger the Protestant 
churches in Ireland; since, when the 


national compact is violated, the act of 


union must be insecure. 12. That oaths 
furnish no security, while the Sove- 
reign Pontiff has the power of dis- 
pensing with their obligation. 13. 
That the Catholics being active 
throughout Europe,—that the dormant 
energies of Popery being awakened,— 
that the Inquisition being re-establish- 
ed,—and its various agents being at 
work, demand our circumspection and 
resistance. 14. That the cabinet being 
distracted by men, whose religious opi- 
nions will be discordant, and who can- 
not agree respecting the fundamental 
principles of the Revolution, will cre- 
ate embarrassments, injurious both to 
Prince and People. 
———S— 
RECIPE TO PREVENT INFECTION 
FROM THE TYPHUS FEVER. 


De. J. C. Situ obtained £5000 
from Parliament for the following sim- 
ple Recipe :—Six drachms powdered 
saltpetre; six drachms oil of vitriol: 
mix them in a tea-cup, by adding one 
drachm of the oil at a time. The cup 
to be placed, during the preparation, 
on a hot hearth or plate of iron, and the 
mixture to be stirred with a tobacco- 
pipe. The cup to be placed in differ- 
ent parts of the sick room, 
a 
ANECDOTE OF CHRISTOPHE. 


ALTHOUGH the independent inhabit- 
ants of Hispaniola are far from being 
cordially attached to any of the Eu- 
ropean nations, they seem to have 





less aversion to the English, than to 
any others. The acquaintance, how- 
ever, which they appear solicitous to 
cultivate, is rather founded on interest 
than on real friendship. They view 
the English as having less intrigue 
than the French, and more magnani- 
mity than the Spanjards; but, in their 
intercourse with all foreigners, they 
have fixed certain boundaries, beyond 
which they will not permit them to 
pass. Having suffered so much from 
the dominion of the French, prior to 
the revolution, they continue to watch 
their movements with the most vigi- 
lant circumspection; adopting every 
precaution that either prudence, jus- 
tice, or injustice, can suggest, to pre- 
vent them from reasuming their an- 
cient jurisdiction. Of the English, on 
the contrary, they seem to entertain no 
such suspicions. Hence, the articles 
which they import, pay an impost of 
5 per cent. only; while 10 per cent. is 
regularly paid on -those of other na- 
tions. 

In that department of the island 
which has long been under the domi- 
nion of Christophe, this predilection 
particularly prevails. His government 
is that of simple despotism; and his 
will gives, in many instances, a final 
interpretation to law. This feature in 
his character, in connection with his 
personal authority, and partiality to- 
wards the English, is distinctly mark- 
ed in the following anecdote. 

A dispute arising at Cape Frangois, 
between a few English merchants and 
some others, respecting the settlement 
of some property, both parties ap- 
pealed to law; and the case being 
brought to a legal issue before the 
judges, was decided agaist our coun- 
trymen. These, however, instead of 
yielding submission to the constituted 
authority, repaired to Christophe, gain- 
ed a hearing, laid their case before 
him, and obtained a promise that the 
affair should be reconsidered. On 
the day appointed for the merchants 
to meet him, they came, and were in- 
troduced into his presence, where they 
found the judges, from whose decision 
they had made their appeal. On 
entering the house, they were requested 
to sit down, while the judges were 


ordered to take their stand in certain . 


parts of the room which he allotted 
them. The places which they thus 
occupied, were immediately under 
some cocks, through which water ec- 
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casionally issued, to cool the apart- 
ment. Th* cocks were then instantly 
turned; and in this degraded situa- 
tion the judges were eompelled to 
remain, with water streaming on their 
heads, and running over their bodies, 
until his majesty was pleased to libe- 
rate them. Having detained them in 
this condition for some time, they 
were dismissed with these observa- 
tions: “I hope, gentlemen, that by 
this time your heads are somewhat 
cool. When you gave your decision 
against these English merchants, they 
were rather too warm. But as they 
are now reduced to a more moderate 
temperature, you must reconsider this 
business, and give your judgment ac- 
cordingly.” The affair was imme- 


diately re-examined ; and the claims of 
the English, as might naturally be ex- 
pected, were soon discovered to be just. 


SLAVE DEALERS PUNISHED. 
NoTHING can more fully evince the 
sincerity of Government, in their de- 
termination to abolish the slave-trade, 
than the vigilance with which they 
watch the coasts, and the readiness 
with which they punish those who, 
in defiance of humanity and law, still 
continue to 
‘' Drive a loathsome traffic, gauge and span, 

“ And buy the muscles and the bones of man.” 
On Saturday, February 26th, 1819, 
Philip Caday, alias Philibert, A. Cle- 
jensac, and J. A. Tresgrosse, were 
arraigned before Mr Justice Best, 
Baron Wood, and Baron Richardson, 
by special commission, to take their 
trial for having feloniously taken a 
number of negroes from the Mosam- 
bique Islands, on the coast of Africa; 
a carried them to the Isle of France, 
in the Mauritius, for the purpose of 
being dealt with as_ slaves, contrary 
to the statute, &c. The Captain of 
the Magicienne frigate, which was 
stationed off the Isle of France to sup- 
press the traffic in slaves, saw a 
schooner at some distance from him, 
which, from several suspicious circum- 
stances, inclined him to think that 
she was engaged in this inhuman com- 
merce. Some of his men were imme- 
diately sent in pursuit, and the result 
was a confirmation of his suspicions. 
On searching further it was discovered, 
that ninety-two human beings 
been landed from the schooner, for the 
purpose of sale: in consequence of 





which the prisoners were apprehended. 
The facts were clearly proved in evi- 
dence, and the culprits were imme- - 
diately found guilty ; and sentenced to 
three years’ confinement in the house 
of correction, during which time they 
are to be kept to hard labour. — 


DEATH OF THE ESQUIMAUX INDIAN IN 
SCOTLAND. 


On the 14th of Feb. 1819, died at Edin- 
burgh, John Sackeheuse, or Sacheuse, 
aged 22, a native of the west coast of 
Greenland. As this man had been 
found of essential service in our late 
voyage of discovery, he had, on his re- 
turn to this country, occupied a con- 
siderable share of the public attention. 
And his loss will be the more severely 
felt, from the expectations which were 
entertained of his services in the ex- 
pedition about to be sent to explore 
Baffin’s Bay. To qualify him for his 
employment, as an occasional inter- 
preter and guide, the Admiralty had, 
with much liberality, directed that no 
pains should be spared in his educa- 
tion. With these views he was sent 
to Edinburgh, where he remained seve- 
ral months, until he was attacked with 
a violent inflammation in the chest, 
which, baffling all medical aid, in a 
few days carried him to the house ap- 
pointed for all living. 

In his manners he was exceedingly 
docile and cheerful; and was always 
grateful for every attention that was 
paid him. But although he was in- 
dustrious, and attentive to his teach- 
ers, in the acquirement of learning ; 
like most others taken from savage 
life, his proficiency was but inconside- 
rable. To the public, his death is a 
loss which cannot be repaired ; and to 
his friends, when they learn that he is 
no more, the stroke must be peculiarly 
severe. It appears, however, that he 
has no near relations to mourn for 
him. Not long before his death, he 
seemed sensible of his approaching 
dissolution; and observed, that his 
father and mother had fallen by 
the same complaint, and that he knew 
his departure was at hand, because 
his sister, the last of his ~elations 
who died, had just appear u to him, 
and “called him away.” This .cir- 
cumstance clearly proves that he had 
some knowledge of a future state, 
and that the belief of this fact 
vails among his — It is much ‘to 
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ted, that, before he drew so 
near the close of life, some particular 
inquiries had ‘not been made on this 
interesting point, into the opinions 
which prevailed among his country- 
men, Truth mixed with much error, 
we might naturally expect; but his 
testimony would have confirmed or 
corrected the various accounts which 
travellers and voyagers have taught us 
to believe. 
.. Closely connected with the belief of 
after, in what condition of society 
soever it may be found, are some 
general ideas of a supreme Being; but 
on this subject, only confused and in- 
distinct conceptions can be expected 
from barbarous nations. It is, how- 
ever, pleasing to behold, even a few 
solitary rays of light penctrating the 
gloom of savage darkness, although 
they only lead us to “ see God in 
clouds, and hear him in the wind;” 
and to infer from the obscurities 
which, in a state of nature, we every 
where find resting on this important 
reality, how much we are indebted to 
Revelation. In no part of the world 
has God left mankind destitute of 
proofs of his eternal power and god- 
head ; although, from many accounts 
which we have read, it must be con- 
fessed that, in some instances, all 
genuine knowledge of his nature is 
nearly obliterated from the human 
mind. But it is only'by an appeal 
to fact, that theory can be either con- 
firmed or disproved ;. and opportuni- 
ties, like those which have led us into 
these reflections, but seldom occur. 
On this account, whenever they pre- 
sent themselves, ‘they should be care- 
fally embraced; and few articles 
would be more pleasing and instruc- 
tive, if laid before the public, than 
the result of such communications. 
To the general opinions of the Indian 
tribes on these points, the English 
reader can hardly. be considered as an 
entire stranger. But it will furnish 
instruction, even to behold individuals 
of the same tribe concurring in one 
common sentiment, or differing in 
opinion from each other. 


ASSASSINATION OF KOTZEBUE 


THERE are few literary characters, 
who have exhibited, in modern times, 
a more pr meg figure on tl on the nies 
theatre of Europe, 

de Kotzebue, whose untimely ‘he tow now 


be 





engages much of the public attention. 
As the general history of his life, and 
the various steps by which he so ra- 
pidly advanced to popularity and ho- 
nour, have been given in many of our 
public papers, we shall forbear to no- 
tice any of these particulars, but refer 
immediately to his unhappy exit, as 
stated in the following letter, dated 
Manheim, March 24th, 1819. 

“ Our town was yesterday the thea- 
tre of a horrid scene of fanaticism. 
M. Augustus de Kotzebue, whose lite- 
rary celebrity had even penetrated to 
Japan, has becm assassinated in his 
bed-chamber. A student, or at least 
an individual who had inscribed him- 
self as such, on the register of stran- 
gers at the Weinberg Inn, entered 
the apartment of M. de Kotzebue, 
attacked him relative to his opinions 
and conduct, and after a short delay, 
ar proposals for a duel, which M. de 

tzebue probably refused, stabbed 
him four times with a poniard. M. de 
Kotzebue fell dead in the arms of his 


eldest daughter, who ran into the 


room on hearing the cries of her 
father. The assassin quietly walk- 
ed out of the house, knelt down in the 
street, and, raising his clasped hands 
to heaven, "exclaimed, Vivat Tuetonia! 
Afterwards, rising, he stabbed him- 
self on the spot. The assistance which 
was administered to the assassin, leaves 
even to-day some signs of life; but it 
is not thought that he can recover, 
The University diploma found upon 
him, states his name to be Sand; his 
shirt is marked S; but he had inscrib. 
ed himself at the inn under the name 
of Henrich. A billet was also found 
upon him, with another poniard, con- 
taining the following words: —‘ The 
sentence of death of Augustus de Kotze- 
bue, executed the 23d of March, 1819.’— 
It is said, that this young man is a 
native of Wunsiedel, in Saxony.” 
Other accounts, on the authority of 
estate letters received in Paris, state 
s name to be Charles Sander, a theo- 


logical student of the University of 
Wurtzburg, and that he arrived post 
the same morning at Manheim. One 
account asserts, that M. de Kotzebue 
survived half an hour. 


The peculiar circumstances under 
which this horrid deed was pe 
trated, and the probable causes which 
led to the assassination, are thus de- 
tailed in another letter. 

“On the 18th of March last, the 
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students of Erlangen assembled in a 
house of recreation, situated without 
the town, and deliberated, with closed 
doors, upon the fate to whieh they 
should subject M. de Kotzebue, for 
having attacked the licentiousness 
which existed in the Universities, and 
the novel doctrines, which, since the 


events of Walsburg and Gottingen, 


have made so much progress amongst 
the youth of Germaay. At this secret 
meeting, the death of the writer, whose 
remarks they so much dreaced, was 
conspired ; the students who pronoun- 
ced the horrid sentence, then cast dice 
for one who shouki be charged to exe- 
cute it. Chance, at first, designated 
five; who threw bhetweea themselves, 
until the lot fell upon one: it was the 
young Sand, son of a judicial counsel- 
lor, born at Wundwigel, in Saxony, 

on the borders of Lower Bohemia, 

who found himself charged with what 
they called, in true revolutionary style, 
the materiel of the crime. Sand set off 
post from Erlangen op the 2ist of 
March, and arrived at Manheim on the 
“ 28d, at seven o’clock in the morning: 


he took a bath, breakfasted at the | 


table dhote, yisited the magnificent 
church, the castle, and the promenades. 


At four o’clock he called upon M. de 
Kotzebue, who was dressing himself 


to receive company. The valet-de- 
chambre told him, that his master 
could not be seen. ‘ Inform him,’ said 
Sand, * that a deputy from the Muses 
of Eviangen is come to visit him.’ M. de 
Kotzebue begged him to wait, and 
gave orders to serve him with cofiee. 
&c. and sent him a pipe, filled with 
Virginia tobacco. Kotzebue, when 
only half dressed, cansed this pretend- 
ed deputy of the Muses to be intro- 
duced, went to sheet him at the door, 
received him with distinction, took 
from him a paper, which he pre- 
sented to him, and, whilst be was 
perusing it, fell, pieveed with a stiletto. 
The billet contained the following sev- 
tence :—‘ Sentence of death pronounced 
an the 18th of March, by the University 
of Briangen, and carried inte execution 
an the 23d March, by the bearer’ Sand, 
having seen his victim fall, went tran- 
quilly out of the house, and acarcely 
was he in the street, when he stepped, 
and lifting ap his hands to heaven, ex- 
claimed several times,—‘ Opus consum- 
matum est!’ and plunged the poniard 
twice in his own breast. There’ was 
found, upon a large blue riband, this 
No. 2,—VoL. 1. 
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device, — Vita et Mors: He was taken 
to the Maly h 2 i orn two cenijnels 
a wa i ed wed pap A 
a. Y very dmapor- 
tant co oy and may lead to 
confessions of ihe highest interest.” : 
According to aecounts received fram 

Manheim, dated April 12th, «the as- 
sassiu still lives; aud ihe professional 
gentlemen say, that £ aged possible 
he may recoyer. oint of the 
ponjard passed Lice is heart and 
his lungs. — The family of Kotzebue 
still remain here. They have changed 
their reskience. The proprietor of the 
aparimest in which the assassination 
took place, might have made a fortune 
if he had exacted a small sum from 
the multitudes who came to visit it, 
Kotzebue receiyed from the Russian 
Court, 15,000 rubles per annum. The 
Grand Duke has dispatched a com- 

missioner to Heidelbargh, to‘obtain in- 
formation relative to certain facts, 
which may throw light on the origin of 
the erime ams A by Sand, or Sant. 

imes. ciel 


INTERESTING ACCOUNT OF THE REV, 
SAMUEL LEE, 

Whose talents, industry, and attainments, 
have raised him to an exalted station 
in learned eminence. 

*« Let high birth triumph,—what can be more 
great? 
“ Nothing, but merit in a low estate.” 

Mr. Samuel Lee, now Prefesser Lee, 
is a native of the county of Salop, 
The village of Leugnor, which is situs 
ated on the Liereford road, ahout eight 
miles from Shrewsbury, was haweuned 
with his birth; on a day and. year, 
which we regret we lave not the means 
of stating with precision. In this vil- 
lage a ehanity-school had been found- 
ed, and endowed hy the: family of 
Corbett; anvestars of Archdeacon Cor- 
bett, who afierwards became Mr. Lee's 
patron and fxiend, In this school he 
received Abe first rudiments of his edu, 
cation, r ng im it until he was 
twelve years of age; but ining 
nothing more shan a general 

ledge of reading, writing, and arith 

metic, and without dist 

himself in any respeet by, those right 

coruscations of genius, which ogea- 

sionally give, in early life, such strong 
indications of future greatness. No- 
thing, indeed, appeared in this semi- 
nary, to kindle the latent spark, or to 
as the torpid energies of his soul: 
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Punishment for negligence was' the 
only stimulus to action; and, under 
this cheerless system, the height of 
his ambition was to avoid flagellation. 

Having attained the age of twelve, 
Mr. Lee was put an apprentice to a car- 
penter and joiner, through the kind- 
ness of Robert Corbett, Esq. His 
situation, as an apprentice, was not 
without its hardships ; which, on many 
occasions, rendered his condition ra- 
ther uncomfortable. But his father 
having died when he was young, and 
the support of two other children de- 
volving on his mother, “ whose hand 
laborious earn’dtheir dail y bread,” 
he submitted, though with some relne- 
tance, to the destiny which he could 
not avert. 

Advancing towards maturity, Mr. 
Lee felt an attachment to reading, and 
perused with attention such books as 
happened to fall in his way, in the 
house where he lodged. In the pages 
of these, he occasionally found quota- 
tions from Latin authors, and felt no 
small degree of mortification, in not 
being able to understand them. This 
circumstance suggested to him the first 


idea of making an attempt to learn the 


Latin language. Another incident 
occurring nearly about this time, tend- 
ed in no small degree to confirm the 
resolution ‘which he had thus formed. 
Being employed in the building of a 
Roman Catholic chapel, for Sir Ed- 
ward Smith, of Actonburnel, he had 
an opportunity of seeing many Latin 
books, and, not unfrequently, of hear- 
ing them read, accompanied with the 
painful reflection, that their treasures 
were concealed from him. 
Having fixed his resolution to at- 
tempt the Latin language, when he 
had attained the age of seventeen, Mr. 
Lee found, on a book-stall, “ Ruddi- 
man’s Latin Grammar,” which he im- 
mediately purchased; and, by unre- 
mitting application, committed the 
whole to memory. Not long after- 
wards, he bought “ Corderius’ Collo- 
quies, by Loggon,” from which he 
derived considerable assistance ; and 
to this he soon added, “‘ Entick’s Latin 
Dictionary,” “‘ Beza’s Testament,” and 
* Clarke’s Exercises.” But, notwith- 
standing the information which these 
books afferded him, the difficulties 
with which he was compelled to —_ 
gle, still appeared formidable. 0 
obviate some of these, he one day 


yentured to solicit information from 
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one of the priests, who frequently 
visited the chapel while it was in build- 
ing. But, unhappily, instead of find- 
ing that assistance with which he had 
flattered himself, he was dismissed 
with this unexpected repulse, “ Cha- 
rity must begin at home.” On the 
motive which dictated this reply, to a 
young man struggling with all the dif- 
ficulties of his situation, and attempt- 
ing to emerge from the shadows of 
ignorance, it will be useless to specu- 
late. It is not improbable, that the 
priest imagined the axe and saw more 
becoming the hand of a poor mecha- 
nic, than the volumes of Livy, Virgil, 
or Sallust. 

Happily, however, for Mr. Lee, he 
was not to be intimidated by this cold 
refusal. He was mortified at the un- 
kindness he had received, but his 
indignity only furnished a new stimu- 
lus to exertion; and he determined, if 
possible, to exeel, in his knowledge of 
the language, the man who had dis- 
missed him with such frigid indiffer- 
ence. But, unfortunately, Mr. Lee 
had at this time to contend with a mere 
formidable rival. His wages amount- 
ed to no more than six shillings per 
week ; with which sum he had to pro- 
vide for his own subsistence, and to 
pay for his washing and lodgings. 
But even poverty itself was unable to 
extinguish the fire of genius, which; the 
circumstances already mentioned had 
conspired to kindle. Small as this sum 
was, he contrived to reserve a pit- 
tance, to gratify his desire of learn- 
ing ; but in the same proportion as this 
literary propensity was indulged, he 
was compelled to suffer a partial pri- 
vation of the necessaries of life. 

But these difficulties, though formid- 
able in their nature, were only tempo- 
rary in their rigour. His wages were 
soon afterwards advanced one shilling 
per week; and in the ensuing year, 
one shilling more was added. Small 
as these improvements in his circum- 
stances may seem, they enabled him 
to prosecute his studies with renewed 
vigour, and furnished him with the 
means of reading the Latin Bible, Flo- 
rus, some of Cicero’s Orations, Ceesar’s 
Commentaries, Justin, Sailust, Virgil, 
the Odes of Horace, and the Epistles 
of Ovid. To procure these works, 
Mr. Lee had recourse to an expedient, 
which his pecuniary circumstances 
very naturally suggested. The beoks 
enumerated were never in his posses- 
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sion at one time. Having purchased 
one, and read it, this was sold; and, 
with a little addition, the sum enabled 
him to procure another ; which, in its 
turn, was disposed of in a similar 
manner. Such was the progress of 
Mr. Lee’s mind, and such were his 
acquirements during his apprentice- 
ship. 

On being liberated from his inden- 
ture, he formed a determination to 
make himself acquainted with the 
Greek. He accordingly purchased a 
Westminster Greek Grammar; and 
not long afierwards a Greek Testa- 
ment; which, with the assistance of 
Schrevelius’ Lexicon, he was soon 
able to read. Having made this pro- 
ficiency, he pext procured “‘ Hunting- 
ford’s Greek Exercises,” which he 
wrote throughout ; and then, agreeably 
to the plan recommended in these Ex- 
ercises, read Xenophon’s Cyropzdia, 
and, shortly afterwards, Plato’s Dia- 
logues. Some parts of the Iliad and 
Odyssey of Homer, the Golden Verses 
of Pythagoras, with the Commentary 
of Hierocles, Lucian’s Dialogues of 
the Dead, some of the Poetz Mino- 
res, and the Antigone of Sophocles, 
soon followed, to mark the career of 
intellect, and to augment his stock of 
knowledge. Having surmounted these 
difficulties, Mr. Lee next thought he 
would attempt the Hebrew ; and, with 
this design, he procured Bythner’s 
Grammar, with his Lyra Prophetica, 
by the help of which, he was enabled 
in a short time to read the Hebrew 
Psalter, a copy of which he procured. 
Advancing in the study of this lan- 
guage, he next purchased Buxtorf’s 
Grammar and Lexicon, together with 
a Hebrew Bible, with which he soon 
made himself acquainted. 

It was much.about this time, that a 
kind of accident threw in his way the 
Targum of Onkelas, which, with the 
assistance of a Chaldee Grammar he 
already possessed in Bythner’s Lyra, 
and Schindler’s Lexicon, he was soon 
able to read. His next step was to 
undertake the Syriac, in which also 
his efforts were crowned with success. 
By the assistance which he derived 
from Otho’s Synopsis and Schindler’s 
Lexicon, he was soon enabled to read 
some of Gattir’s. Testament. He 
next turned his attention to the Sama- 
ritan, in which he found less difficulty 
than in several of his former attempts. 
For as the Samaritan Pentateuch dif 
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fers but little from the Hebrew, except 
in the variation of character, he found 
few obstacles to his reading it. In 
this, however, he was compelled to 
confine himself to such quotations as 
books supplied ;. as works in that lan- 
guage did not lie within his reach. 

During the whole of this astonish- 
ing career, Mr. Lee was unaided by 
any instructor, uhcheered by any lite- 
rary companion, and uninfluenced by 
the hope either cf profit or of praise. 
The difficulties which he had to sur- 
mount, arising from his situation in 
life, were more than sufficient to de- 
press any spirit less active and ener- 
getic than his own. But in addition 
to these, his incessant application to 
study, brought on an inflammation 
in his eyes, with which, at times, he 
was severely afflicted; and this in- 
duced’ those with whom he was sur- 
rounded, do use every effort to dissuade 
him from his pursuits, and to oppose 
his progress with every discourage- 
ment in their power. These circum- 
stances united, presented to his view 
an accumulation of opposition, the as- 
pect of which was truly formidable. 
But habit, and a fixed determination 
to proceed, had now made study his 
principal ‘solace; so that when the 
business of the day was finished, he 
renewed his application, and found it 
rather a source of rest from manual 
labour, than a mental exertion which 
augmented his bodily toils; And 
although, in his prosecution of these 
arduous studies, he suffered many pri- 
vations ; yet the solitary satisfaction 
which he derived from his successful 
efforts, imparted a recompense, which 
a mind actuated by similar principles 
alone could feel. 

But while Mr. Lee made these rapid 
advances in the acquirement of lan- 
guages, he was not inattentive to the 
business upon which his livelihood 
depended. In the purchase of books, 
he had expended much money; but 
he had also procured a chest of tools, 
worth about £25, by the time he 
had attained his twenty-fifth year. 
Considering his trade as his only sup- . 
port, and receiving some intimations 
and promises of a favourable nature 
in the line of his occupation; his 
Erommoese in life, now fully engrossed 

is attention; and under these views 


he married. The changes which had 
thus taken place, soon induced him 
to think, that, how pleasing soever his 
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aequisitions might appear, they were 
éniirely useless in the situation that 
seemed to be allotted him; and under 
these impressions, he thought it pru- 
dent to relinquish the study of lan- 
guages altogeiher. His books were 
accofdingly sold, and new resolutions 
were formed, that coincided with his 
staiion, if they were not conformable 
to his inclination. 

Sut the issues of human life fre- 
quently depend upon incidenis, which 
we can neiiher anticipate nor com- 
mand. Mr. Lec, prior to these latter 
resvlutions, had been seut into Wor- 
cestershire, to swpermiend, under his 
masier, Mr. John Lee, the repairing 
of «large house, belonging to the Rev. 
Mr. Cookes. While in this situation, 
hé was awakened from his dream of 
life, by a melancholy accident, that 
in one instant totally disarranged his 
plans, and reduced him and his wife 


to a state of ithe most severe distress. | 


A jire broke out in the house which 
they had been repairing, which cen- 


sumed all his iools, together with bis | 


hoies and prospects, in one devouring 
blaze. In consequence of this’ cala- 
mity, he was now cast upon the world, 
withont a friend, without a shilling; 
and without even the means: of sab- 
Sisience. On his own aevdtint, as he 
hail long been accustomed to misfor- 
tune, these calamities were but slightly 
felt; but the partner of his life; being 
involved in the same common afilic- 
tion, her distress gave to his safferings 
a degree of’ acuteness, which virtuous 
sylipathy alove can comprehend. 
'_ Affairs, however, had now reached 
an important crisis. What was lost 
could not be recovered ; and Mr. Lee 
began seriously to think of adopting 
some new course, in which he might 
deiive advantages from his former 
studies. At this time, nothing appear- 
ed so eligible to him, as that of beeom- 
ing a country schoolmaster; and to 
qualify himself more fully for this 
office, he applied with assiduity to the 
study of “ Murray’s Enylish Exer- 
cises,” and to the improvement of his 
knowledge in the rules of arithmetic. 
But against this scheme there was one 
formidable objection. He had no 
money on which to begin; and knew 
not any friend, who, under existing 
circumstances, would be disposed to 
lend him the sum he wanted. 
Providentially, while he was in this 
state of depression, solicitude, and 
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embarrassment, the Rev. Archdeacon 
Corbett, having heard of his singular 
attachment to study, and of his being 
at that time in Langnor, requested an 
interview ; that he might learn ftom 
his own statement, the genuine parti- 
culars of a report, in which, from its 
singularity, he hesitated to place im- 
plicit confidence. A little conversa- 
tion soon convinced him, that, on this 
| occasion, the trumpet of fame had not 
| Sounded a delusive blast; and an in- 
| quiry inte his mode of life, soon led to 
| @ development of his present cala- 
| mities. 

Pleased with having such an oppor- 
tunity of fostering genius, of relieving 
distress, and of rewarding applica- 
tion, this worthy gentleman soon 
adopted measures, through which Mr. 
Lee was appointed to the superintend- 
ence of a charity-school in Shrews- 

| bury, and, at he same time, intro- 
tueed tothe notice of Dr. Jonathan 
| Seott, who had been Persian secretary 
| to Mr. Hastings in India, and who is 
well known and highly respected as an 
| Oriental scholar. [twas with this gen- 
' tlemian, that Mr. Lee had, for the first 
| time in his life, either an opportunity 
| or the pleasure of conversing upon 
| those arduous studies in which he had 
(yern so long engaged; but which, 
|under all the disadvantages arising 
poverty, he had 
prosecuted with so much success. 
Astonished at Mr. Lee’s acquisitions, 
and finding him possessed of almost 
Lunexampled facilities for the acquire- 
ment of language, Dr. Scott put into 
his hands some books, through the as- 
sistance of which he has made himself 
acquainted with the Arabic, Persian, 
and Hindestance languages. The loan 
of these books, and some instruction 
ih pronunciation, ineluded all that Mr. 
Lee required from foreign aid. His 
own mind furnished every other re- 
source. And such was his progress in 
these hitherto untrodden paths, that, 
in the course of a few months: he was 
not only able to read and translate 
from any Arabic or Persian manuscipt, 
but to compose in these languages: 
To his friend and patron Dr. Scott, Mr. 
Lee sent Arabic and Persian transla- 
tions of several Oriental apologues, 
taken from Dr Jobnson’s Ramblers 
and also Addison’s Visien of Mizra, 
in the Spectator. These translations, 
in the opinion of Dr. Seott, were 
** wonderfully well done ;” and his tes- 
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timony is econfrmed by the decided 
approbation which Mr. James Ander- 
gon, whose abilities as an Oriental 
scholar needs no encomium, has been 
pleased to express. 

Mr. Lee’s talents. are not wholly 
 eonfined to the dead and Eastern lan- 
guages. He has also made a consi- 
derable proficiency in French, German, 
and Italian. With this amazing fa- 
culty of mind, he kas also associated 
a taste for elegant composition ; and 
his poetical talents are highly respect- 
able. Of. this taste, and of these 
talents, he has furnished seve.al speci- 
mens in English and Latin. He has 
also given a parody of Gray’s Ode to 
Adversity, in Greek Sapphic verse, 
which is considered, by competent 
judges, as a surprising effort of self- 
instrueted genius. 

“When I first had the-pleasure of 
conversing with Mr. Lee upon books,” 
says Archdeacon Corbett, “ I found 
be had read the Latin poets usually 
introduced into schools, as Ovid, Vir- 
gil, Horace, &c.; that he had read 


part of the Odyssey, as well as the 
fliad, of Homer; some of the Greek 
minor poets, and some of the plays of 
Sophocles. 


Before we parted, I lent 
him the memoirs of that interesting 
and extraordinary young man, Mr. 
Kirk White, then lately printed. Mr. 
Lee returned it to me very shortly, 
with a Latin poem in praise of Kirk 
White; a dialogue in Greek, on the 
Christian religion; and a pious effa- 
sion in Hebrew ; all compiled by him- 
self, when, as I believe, he had not 
any accession to books, for he was, 
during the time, upon permanent duty 
at Ludlow, as a member of the South 
Local Militia for this county. And I 
believe, the first prose composition of 
any length Mr. Lee turned his atten- 
tion to, was the History of the Syrian 
Chorches in India ;—a memoir which 
would do credit to the pen of any his- 
torian.” 

From the knowledge which Mr. Lee 
had obtained of the Oriental lan- 
guages, through his acquaintance with 
Dr. Scott, he was introduced into a 
few private houses, as instructor in 
Persie and Hindostanee, to the sons 
of gentlemen, who were expecting ap- 
pointments either in the civil or mili- 
tary department of the Honourable 
East India Company’s service. This 
engagement, the superintendence of 


his own school, and“ his occasional at- 
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tendance on two other seminaries as 
teacher of Arithmetic. constituted his 
employment, during his residence at 
Shrewsbury ; and from the proficiency 
made by his pupils, it may be fairly 
inferred, that his talent of conveying 
knowledge to others, corresponded 
with the facility with which he makes 
his personal acquisitions. 

But the period was at hand, in 
which, through the order of an over- 
ruling Providence, Mr. Lee was to be 
transplanted to a region more conge- 
nial to his natural feelings, and the 
bent of his genius. His acquaintance 
with Dr. Seott, which knew no inter- 
ruption, was soon matured into a se- 
rious friendship ; and this, in conjunc- 
tion with his constantly accumulating 
attainments, led to his connection with 
the Church Missionary Society ; to his 
admisrion at Queen’s College, Caim- 
bridge; and to his ordination as a 
Minister of the Established Church, 
But his admission at the University, 
unfolds another feature in the aston- 
ishing character of his genius, which 
justice forbids us to pass by in silence. 

** When he entered at Cambridge,” 
says Archdeacon Corbett, ‘\he was 
unacquainted with the mathematics. 
But in one fortnight he had qualified 
himself to attend a class, which had 
gone through several books of Euclid ; 
and he soon after discovered an error, 
not indeed in Euclid, but in a treatise 
on Spherical Trigonometry, usually 
bound up with Simpson’s Euclid, the 
14th proposition of which Mr. Lee 
disproved. Now, as Simpson’s edi- 
tion of Euclid may be looked upon as 
a text-book at either University, and as 
it is the one usually put into the hands 
of students, and to which the lectures 
of the tutors apply, it is most wonderful, 
if a mistake should have been pointed 
out in such a work, and for the first 
time, it should seem, by a student of 
not many weeks’ sianding in, that sci- 
ence. And as the highest honours are 
given at Cambridge to mathematical 
learners, Mr. Lee must have antici- 
pated a safe and easy road to those 
honours. But he considered this point, 
as he considers all others, with that 
sobriety of mind with which he is so 
eminently gifted; and he contented 
himself with a competent knowledge 
of mathematics, lest further attention 
to that seducing science, should inter- 
fere with those studies in which the 
highest interests of mankind are con- 
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cerned. This decision speaks volumes 
as to Mr. Lee’s theological views. Of 
Mr. Lee it may be said, that if he has 
ambition, it is to know the word of 
God himself, and to impart that word 
to others ; though whether he shall be 
honoured upon earth, as the instru- 
ment of the good he has done, or may 
do, is, I believe, with him, a very 
inferior consideration; or, rather, no 
consideration at all.” 

In referring to the convertibility of 
Mr. Lee’s genius, notwithstanding his 
retired and unassuming manners, and 
also to the sincerity with which he 
took upon him the sacred office of a 
minister of Jesus Christ, the following 
circumstance ought not to be omitted. 
No sooner was he in holy orders, than 
he received invitations to preach to 
some of the largest congregations. 
Many of these he accepted. On these 
occasions he ascended the pulpits with 
all the ease and self-possession of one 
long accustomed to the station; and 
he delivered his discourses with a 
freedom and an eloquence, equal to 
that of the best practical preacher. 

The languages with which this as- 
tonishing man has made himself ac- 
quainted, including his native tongue, 
are eighteen in number; which are 
as follows.—1. English. 2. Latin. 
3. Greek. 4. Hebrew. 5. Chaldee. 
6. Syriac. 7. Samaritan. 8. Arabic. 
9. Persic. 10. Hindostanee. 11. French. 
12. German. 13. Italian. 14. Ethi- 
opic. 15. Coptic. 16: Malay. 17. 
Sanscrit. 18. Bengalee.— This is about 
one third more than the much cele- 
brated Mr. Crichton ever attained. 

Of his literary labours, the follow- 
ing articles appear to grace the list.— 

1. The Syriac New Testament, edit- 
ed by Mr. Lee, and published, is not 
a continuation of Dr. Buchanan’s, but 
an entire new work ; for which Mr. Lee 
collated three Syriac manuscripts, the 
Syrian commentary of Syrius,.and the 
texts of Ridley, Jones, and Wetstein. 

2. An edition of the Malay New 
Testament, from the Dutch edition of 
1733; and the Old Testament, is now 
in the press. 

3. An enlarged and comneend edi- 
tion of Mr. Martyn’s Hindostanee 
Prayer Book, in conjunction with 
Mr. Corrie. 

4. A tract, translated into Persian 
and Arabic, and printed ; entitled ** The 
Way of Truth and Life,” for the use 
of the Mahometans. 





5. A Malay tract, ter the- London 
Missionary Society, and some tracts 
in Hindostanee, for the Society for 
instructing the Lascars. 

6. A tract in Arabic, on the new 
system of education, written by Dr. 
Bell, and first translated by Michael 
Sabag, for Baron de Sacy, Oriental 
interpreter to the king of France. 

7. Dr. Scott having translated the 
Service for Christmas Day from the 
Prayer-book of the Church of Eng- 
land into Persic, Mr. Lee has added 
to it the rest of the Liturgy. 

8. Mr. Lee has in hand a new 
translation of the Old Testament into 
Persian, in conjugction with Mirza 
Khaleel. 

9. Mr. Lee is printing an Hindosta- 
nee New Testament. ° 

10. He is preparing for an Ethiopic 
Bible, and some other works. 

11. Mr. Lee has also made a new 
fount of letter, for Hindostanee and 
Persian priuting; and a new fount, 
for an edition of the Syriac Old Tes- 
tament ; and for which he has collated 
nine ancient manuscripts, and one 
ancient.commentary. Some of these 
were collated for the London Poly- 
glot; but Mr. Lee looks upon these 
collations beth as incorrect and defi- 
cient. He hopes to restore many 
omissions, both in the London and 
Paris Polyglots. 

Happily for the honour of the Bri- 
tish nation, these talents have not 
been suffered either to remain in ob- 
scurity, or to languish under that 
adversity where they had their birth. 
At a Congregation, held on the 10th 
of March, 1819, the Rev. SaMue. 
Lez, of Queen’s College, was admit- 
ted Master of Arts by Royal Mandate, 
and was afterwards elected PRoFgs- 
soR OF ARABIC, on the resignation of 
the Rev. John Palmer, B. D. of St. 
John’s College. Such are the honours 
which Mr. Lee has already attained, 
through the exercise of his extraordi- 
nary talents in the cause of virtue 
and religion. . The dignity and exalt- 
ation which yet await him, we pre- 
sume not to anticipate. 

Of his personal character, an ami- 
able picture has been drawn by his 
first venerable friend and patron, Arch- 
deacon Corbett, who extended to him 
the hand of benevolence, when his 
loss by fire had reduced him to a state 
of penury and distress. Towards Mr. 
Lec, the Archdeacon has invariably 
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preserved his attachment, withholding 
no assistance that friendship, and a 
respect for genius, could induce him 
to bestow. Of this kindness Mr. Lee 
is so deeply sensible, that he omits no 
prudent opportunity of expressing his 
obligations, in the warm effusions of 
a grateful heart. 

“ The whole of Mr. Lee’s life,” says 
the Archdeacon, ‘‘ has been sober, 
moral, and consistent. He bears his 
faculties most meekly. The resources 
of his mind are unapparent, till called 
forth, He sought not polished so- 
ciety; but he mingled in it, when 
invited, without effort, and without 
embarrassment; and, without losing 
any of his humility, he sustains his 
place in it with ease and independ- 
ence. Mr. Lee’s learning is without 
any tincture of pedantry; and his 
religion is as far removed from enthu- 
siasm on the one hand, as it is from 
lukewarmness on the other. Let us 
bless God, then, that such talents are 
thus directed. Let us bless God, that 
they are directed in an especial man- 
ner to the interests of the Bible So- 
ciety. And, perhaps, the grandeur 
and the simplicity so apparent in the 
plan of the Bible Society, are the two 
adjuncts, that best exemplify the mind 
thus devoted to its service.” 
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REQUEST TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
An intelligent correspondent, - who 
signs himself Omega, has lately fa- 
voured us with some judicious obser- 
vations, on the critical remarks of a 
celebrated commentator, respecting 
the primary production of light. This 
letter we should gladly have inserted 
as it has been sent us; but the objec- 
tions having the appearance of an in- 
dividual application, we fear that it 
might give offence. However, that 
the design of the writer may not be 
frustrated; we shall state the object 
of his inquiry, without any hesitation. 

It has frequentiy been asked, “ How 
could Light be produced on the first 
day, when the Sun, which is its foun- 
tain, was not created until the fourth?” 
To give a solution to this difficulty, 
various theories have been invented ; 
but our correspondent is not satisfied 
with any of the expedients to which 
ingenuity and learning have hitherto 
resorted. Under this impression he 
observes, “ Ishould be glad to meet, 
in your Miscellany, with a satisfactory 
exposition of this interesting and dif- 
ficult part of the scriptares.” In this 
request, we most cordially unite with 
the writer. We shall be glad to re- 
ceive any communications on the 
subject.—Epiror. 
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In presenting to our readers an outline of the principal features of the operations of commerce 
since our last, we have to lament, that the protracted investigation carrying on by the Finance 
Committee, in the House of Commons, has had a baneful influence on the funds, and induced 
the monied interest to reserve themselves, in expectation of 4 loan, which it now appears will at 
length be wanted. Conjecture is at variance with respect to the amount, but we do not hear 
that it will be less than six millions—Modney having in consequence become scarce, and 
discount attended with much difficulty, has had very embarrassing results to commerce ; 
whilst the numerous failures in the Metropolis, in the manufacturing districts, and, we are 
sorry to add, some few in our own town, have all tended to weaken confidence, and have 
greatly clogged the already encumbered wheel of commerce.—Whilst we deplore and sympa- 
thize with the individuals who have been obliged to bend to the pressure of the times, we do 
not anticipate those dreadful results which gloomy speculatists may predict; but hope that, as 
in the_year 1810, Government will grant Exchequer Bills to Commissioners, to advance upon 
colonial produce, and other goods, by which the merchant will be relieved, and prevented from 
sacrificing his goods at ruinous rates. There is in the character of the British merchant that 
elasticity which rebounds from pressure ; and we are sanguine enough to hope, that a revival 
ot commerce is not far distant. The manufacturer has now the raw material at a cheaper rate 
than was generally the case in any former period, the necessaries of life are at comparatively 
low rates ; so that although ruin has attended the enterprises.of many industrious merchants, 
yet in a national point of view our manufactures will be thus enabled to cope with all others in 
foreign markets, and thus obtain that preference to which they are justly entitled. In pre- 
facing our commercial report with these few remarks, we purpose to record the present current 
prices of the leading imports, and to affix the rates at which similar goods were selling last 
year at this time. 

American ee low prices of Cottons have attracted the notice of dealers—and the 
sales of the month are about 36,000 bags.—prices were improving, with an increasing demand ; 
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but the failure of several eminent Cotton-dealers in Manchester has thrown a gloum on the 
market, which it has not yet recovered.—The last prices were 





For Uplands or Boweds.. 12d. to 134d. 20d.to 22d. last year. 

New Orleans......- 18° - 153.-—— 21. - 24 — 

Sea Islands.........%8.1 -28.10 ——~3.3 - 43.0 _ 

Brazil Pernambuco ....... 18 - ‘198 ——21 - 22 — 

Cottene ; Meranhams....... - 164 - 17 —— 4% - 2 — 

‘Q Babie.........0068 16 - 168 ——= 98 - % — 

East India § Bengals........... 6 - 8 — it} - 14 _ 

Cottons. oe geht ia Tite 9 — 16 - ed 
The demand for Pot Ashes has been very moderate. 

Pot Ashes ; Boston... , 22.0 44s. Od. to 45s. Od.——. 58s, Od. to Os. last year. 

"¢ New York...... 43 6 -44 6—— 57 0 - O — 


Boston......++.35%¢ 6 -— 53 0 —~ 58 6 - 59 a 
Pearl Ashes. New York.....-52 0 - 53 0 —~ 58 0 - 59 -— 
Montreal....... 1: 6 ~- 58 D 58 0 - O — 
Tonaccos have also felt the influence of the times—and our stock in this port is now 
7395 hogsheads—there were only 3873 hogsheads at the corresponding season |ast year—and 
prices are now fully 25 per cwt. lower, i 
East India and West India Produce.—The finer qualities of West Endia Sugars having 
become scarce, the want has been supplied by some imports of Bengal white Sugars, which have 
been sold at 82s. to 87s. for iow to middling white qualities, and at 88s. to 90s. for finer sorts. 
Plantation Sugars, brown ........« «60s. to 68s. 71s. to 78s. per cwt. last year. 
middling ........ 70 -75 —— 79 -33 — 
good to fine...«..80 - 909 —— 8 -92 — -—-—— 
The last average price of Sugar, in the Gazette of the 16th Inst. was 44s. 11d. per cwt.—and 
48th April, 1818, 50s. 103d. per cwt.—eonsequently this article rules 5s. 113d. per cwt. lower 
than in the preceding year. 
Corres has experienced a reverse more remarkable, considering the absence of all political 
causes.—(Good ordinary Plantation Coffee sells now at 100s. to 105s. per ewt. which, within 
the last six months, was worth 150s. to 160s. per cwt. the rates are about on a par with'those 
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ruling last year. 


Dyzwoops have in some measure partaken of the depreciation attendant upon other articles. 


* The last sales of 


- Jamaica Logwood were made at £7, to £7. 5s.—— £9. to £9. 5s. 


Campeachy... 


Secccccseese SB —- OO —— 10 - 1010 — 


Fustic, Jamaica ....... pew aks 8- 810—— 13 - 14 0 _ 


— Cuba...ccerceeeses. 10 — 1010 
Miscellaneous Articles.—The importations of Fruit of all kinds have been very abundant, 
and the produce of the fertile shores of the Mediterranean have been sold at rates below | 


former years. 


In Baltic produce, the fall of Tallow has been great, beyond precedent.—Yellow candle is 
now saleable at 72s. to 73s. per. ewt. and at this period, in the preceding year, 80s, to 82s, 


16 - 17 0 — 





and so lately as six months since it had attained the height of 95s. to 98s. - 
Hemp is saleable at £47. to £49.-—— £52. to £54. per ton, last year. 


Flax... 





ec ecccces 73 - 80— 72 - 0O 


per ton. last year, 


_—— 





Grary.—The open winter, which has equally prevailed in the North of Europe, has thrown 
an unusual early import of all kincds into the English market, so that prices of several 
sorts, such as of Barley, Oats, and Beaus, have sustained a most serious depression. The ports 
have heen shut against the importation of Wheat since the 12th of February, and, from present 
appearances, they bid fair to close on the 12th of May, for all kinds of Grain: they will then 
remain closed until the 12th of August, against which time the character of the expected har- 
vest nay in some measure be anticipated.—The wheat, however, does not look well at pre 
sent.—The closing of the ports may put a stop to the farther decline of Grain, which the heavy 
imports of Grain and Flour have lately contributed to effect, and which has, no doubt, been 


accelerated by the n 


umerous Auctions at our Corn Exchange every Market-day. 


Best English Wheat may be quoted at 10s. to 11s. per bushel of 70i/b.—Dantaig and Foreign, 
9s. 6d. to 10s. 6d.—Irish, 9s. to 10s,—Rye, 30s. to 34s. per quarter.—Oats, 2s. 10d. to 3s. 6d. 
per bushel of 45!b.—Barley for grinding, 4s. to 4s. 3d. per 60ib.—Ditto for malting, 5s. 6d. to 


6s.— Beans, 34s. to 40s. 


ter bushel.— American Floor, superfine sweet, 34s. to 38s.—sour, 30s. per barrel. 
Trish Provisions are lower ; and this, together with the fineness of the season, will have an 


effect upon Live Stock. n 


r Winchester quarter.—Indian Corn, 3s. 4d. to 5s. 6d. per Winches- 


Liverpool, April 26, 1819. 
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